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1971 marks the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Communist Party of South Africa. 

The present volume-based on a series of articles contributed to 
the Party organ, The African Communist — traces the Party's 
development from early origins as a left-wing within the predo- 
minantly white labour movement into a fighting vanguard of 
national liberation. 

The story is prefaced by an introductory chapter outlining three 
hundred years of European penetration, conquest and domination 
in South Africa, A number of valuable historic documents are 
appended to the text. 
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HOME'S 
SECOND MUNICH 


In the closing days of November 1971, that sinister figure 
from a past era, Sir Alex Douglas-Home, returned from 
Salisbury with a piece of paper which he told a cheering 
Conservative majority in Parliament were ‘fair and honourable’ 
terms of agreement between the British government and the 


mutinous gang of settlers known as the Smith regime, which 
is thereby recognised as the legitimate government of the 
independent ‘Republic of Rhodesia.’ 

It is just a third of a century ago that Neville Chamberlain, 
supported by the very same gentleman (then known as Lord 
Home), returned from a visit to Hitler with a not dissimilar 
scrap of paper: the infamous ‘Munich Agreement.’ 

In each case British imperialism attempted to resolve its 
difficulties by handing over someone else’s country to an 
alien and atrocious dictatorship. Then, as now, the effect is 
to endanger the peace and security of an entire continent in 
the interests of the most reactionary sections of international 
monopoly capitalism. 

Of course this time it is not Czechoslovakia but Zimbabwe; 
the continent is not Europe but Africa; the aggressor to be 
‘appeased’ is not Nazi Germany but the neo-Nazi Republic of 
South Africa, the actual underwriters and protectors of 
Smith’s regime. And the year is not 1938, it is 1971. 

These differences of time and place cannot conceal the 
striking likenesses of pattern and incident, right down to the 
person selected by the imperialists to do the hatchet job. 

We shall not insult the intelligence of our readers by 
analysing the tortuous details of ‘African voters’ rolls’ and 
‘European voters’ rolls’ (the very concept is inherently 
discriminatory and racialist); and all the rest of the rigmarole 
whereby Britain seeks to cover the stink of betrayal with an 
odour of benevolence and humanitarian sanctimoniousness. 


‘The Rhodesian Government have given an assurance to the 
British Government that they will not introduce any amendment 
of the specially entrenched provisions of the Constitution . 
until three years have elapsed.’ 


No one with the slightest knowleage of the history of British 
dealings with the white minorities of Southern Africa can 
read such flimsy rubbish without repugnance. It is a century 
since Britain granted ‘responsible government’ to the Cape 
(1872) with a nominally ‘colour-blind’ franchise subject to a 
property qualification (£25) which effectively excluded all 


but a small minority of blacks from the vote. Within a few 
years the Cape Parliament (headed by Cecil Rhodes, the 
imperialist millionaire whose name was bestowed upon the 
settlers’ paradise he created beyond the Zambesi) broke all 
its promises and to keep the blacks from political effective- 
ness raised the qualification to £75. The rights of Coloured 
and African voters in the Cape Province were ‘specially 
entrenched’ in the South Africa Act passed by the British 
Parliament in 1909, which created the Union (now the 
Republic) of South Africa, together with solemn pledges 
that they would never be tampered with. Nothing remains of 
those rights. 

Given the most favourable possible circumstances, in terms 
of the Home-Smith constitution the five million Africans 
could not achieve ‘parity’ (i.e. an equal number of votes) 
with the quarter-million whites before the end of the present 
century, never mind three years. We can be quite sure that 
the white electorate would long before that use their majority 
to stop African advance just as their sainted ‘Founder’ Rhodes 
did in the Cape a hundred years ago. 

Even if we could imagine that Smith and his Rhodesian 
Front would stick to their ‘assurance’ and refrain from 
constitutional amendments during the next three years, they 
cannot tie their successors or the white electorate. The 
moment they felt (or an even more outrageous demagogue 
than Smith could persuade them) that their domination was 
threatened they would vote in men to their Parliament who 
would scrap the pledges that were not worth the paper they 
were written on. 

The blunt reality is that — in defiance of that great 
majority of 102 members of the United Nations who voted 
for NIBMAR: No Independence before Majority Rule — 
Britain is about to hand over power to a gang of unrepentant 
white chauvinists who will continue to use that power to 
exploit, oppress and degrade the majority of the people, the 
rightful owners and rulers of Zimbabwe, as they have been 
doing ever since UDI (and long before, for that matter). 


. We must confess that we are neither surprised nor shocked 
by this shameful sellout, though the transparent crudity of 
the Home-Smith Agreement is such as to shock the most 
credulous believer in British justice and fairplay. 

We have never believed that UDI was a private quarrel 
between London and Salisbury; indeed the great weakness of 
the approach of the African states was that they permitted 
the problem to be placed in that setting. 

It may be difficult for the African people of Zimbabwe, 
under police state conditions, to express their unequivocal 
rejection of this white men's agreement to saddle their 
country with such a travesty of a constitution. No such 
difficulties can restrain the African states of the OAU. Just 
as recently, at Mogadishu, they uncompromisingly rejected 
the concept of ‘dialogue’ with Vorster, so now they must 
reject the Salisbury agreement. It is not for Britain on its own 
to call off the sanctions against Smith's regime. Those 
measures were decided on by the United Nations and it is 
only the United Nations which can rescind them. Against 
any such attempt, we are confident, all the anti-imperialist, 
anti-racialist forces of the world will be mobilised. 

If there is one positive purpose served by the Home-Smith 
deal, it is once and for all to destroy any lingering confidence 
that any democratic or fair solution of the ‘Rhodesian 
question’ could be sought in the ruling circles in London. 

British imperialism has never stood up as the defender of 
the people's rights in Southern Africa or anywhere else. Had 
they really been concerned with upholding African rights 
and quelling Smith’s ‘rebellion’ they could have effectively 
and legally intervened from the start with a fraction of the 
military force, the bloodshed and expense, that they are now 
deploying to retain the six counties of Northern Ireland 
within the United Kingdom. 

The Eome-Smith Agreement of Salisbury was no more 
designed in the interest of the Africans than was the Hitler- 
Chamberlain Agreement of Munich in the interests of the 
Czechoslovakians. In each case, to divine the real intention 
and significance, we must look beyond the immediate text 
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and provisions to the underlying long-term strategy of the 
imperialist conspirators. 


THE NIXON-HOME-VORSTER LINE 


This agreement had been condemned by the Communists and 
their fellow-travellers . . . they resent the fact that Rhodesia, 
this bastion of freedom, lies in the path of their overall 
objective in Southern Africa. 


— lan Smith, 26 November 1971 


In fact the Home-Smith Agreement was not, as it is meant 
to appear, a mere formula of 'settlement' as between the 
respective administrations of Salisbury and Whitehall. Seen 
in perspective it is really a part of a far wider and more 
sinister strategy whose architects are not in London or 
Salisbury but in Washington and Pretoria. 

Even before 'agreement' was reached, the US Congress 
showed its contempt both for the United Nations Security 
Council and the ‘negotiators’ by unilaterally deciding to 
flout *sanctions' and trade in chrome with the Smith regime. 
And it has long been common knowledge that the Vorster 
government has eagerly been acting not only as a go-between 
but also as an eager initiator for a settlement of 'the 
Rhodesian issue.' Such is the Salisbury regime's dependence 
on military and economic support from the Republic of 
South Africa that it is unthinkable for it to undertake any 
major step in external policy without the prior approval of 
Pretoria. 

Seen from the viewpoint of international imperialism, the 
white-dominated regimes of the RSA, Namibia and Zimbabwe, 
together with the Portuguese colonies, are the frontline of 
imperialist strategy for the seventies, designed at the intensi- 
fied exploitation of the peoples and resources of our 
continent, at economic, diplomatic and military penetration 
to ‘save Africa for the West’ (i.e., as the preserve of monopoly 
capitalism), to subvert African states which genuinely fight 
to preserve and extend their independence and replace them 
with subservient regimes. Imperialism aims at the eventual 
recolonisation of Africa. 
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244 aam NaweNAR 


When he speaks of ‘Rhodesia, this bastion of freedom’ 
Smith is obviously using the grand word ‘freedom’ in a sense 
alien to the common man of Africa or anywhere else in the 
world. This jailer of a concentration camp, who is only able 
to preserve his detested regime against the anger and resent- 
ment of its inhabitants by importing the armed security 
forces of a foreign power — how dare he talk of freedom? 
What does he know or care about it? Yet, in a sense, his 
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‘Rhodesia’ is a bastion; a bastion of the ‘freedom’ of 
imperialism and the white colonialists to loot and exploit 
Africa, to subject and oppress her peoples. 

It is a bastion of the battle-line of imperialism in its 
projected offensive against the peoples of Africa, against all 
the gains of the African Revolution of the sixties, against 
every African government or leader who dares stand up for 
the rights and dignity of his people and opposes the slave- 
regimes of Vorster, Smith and Caetano. 


HANDS OFF ZAMBIA! 


The map on the previous page, reflecting the projected 
strategic line of imperialism (‘the Nixon-Home-Vorster Line’) 
in its aggressive plans against African freedom and indepen- 
dence, sharply illustrates the perilous position of the 
Republic of Zambia as the frontline defender of our people 
in Southern Africa. 

The well-known patriotic stand of Zambia’s President 
Kaunda, who has never feared to express his outspoken 
rejection of the Smith regime’s pretensions and of the 
Republic’s apartheid, has by no means endeared him to the 
white gentlemen of Salisbury and Pretoria, or to the powerful 
international monopolists who sustain them. 

But this is not the only reason why Zambia has become 
the foremost target for imperialist ambitions. Her substantial 
copper and other mineral resources are fuel for greedy 
appetites. And, above all, her key strategic position, occupies 
the attention of those generals of the military-industrial 
complex who like to make other people’s countries the 
chess-board for their dangerous games. 

These are some of the reasons for the outrageous invasion 
of South African armed forces into Zambian territory last 
October, using the illegally-occupied Caprivi Strip of Namibia 
as their base and the alleged entry of Namibian ‘terrorists’ 
from Zambia as their excuse (following the pattern set by 
Israel.) d 
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A fiery complaint to the United Nations from President 
Kaunda’s government sent the intruders back to where they 
came from, as ignominiously as the Portuguese adventurers 
retreated from Guinea earlier in the year. 

But that is not the end of the matter. 

This was not the first violation by Vorster’s men of 
Zambian territory. It is not likely to be the last. 

We do not desire to play the role of panic-mongers. And 
we are confident that President Kaunda is seized of the broad 
essentials of the situation. But we cannot avoid querying 
whether he and his assistants, advisors and supporters are 
fully alerted to all the dangers and possibilities. South Africa’s 
economic emissaries, particularly those of the Oppenheimer 
empire, continue to be influential. There is a large expatriate 
white element, many of them South Africans or Rhodesians, 
a potential fifth column. Colonialist and colonialist- 
indoctrinated currents continue to flourish in the bureaucracy 
— as witness, among other things, the continued official ban 
on our own journal imposed by Welensky and the happily- 
defunct ‘Central African Federation.’ Internal dissension — 
no doubt welcomed if not actively encouraged across the 
Zambesi — plagues the nation at this moment of oncoming 
trial. Africa would welcome more urgent indications of a true 
mobilisation — military, national and material. 

What of Zambia’s friends and allies — in the first place 
Tanzania and other states of Free Africa? They must be aware 
that any attack on the Republic of Zambia is an urgent threat 
to their own very existence. Is it not time that they gave the 
clearest indication possible that they would regard it as such 
and be prepared to sacrifice their own men and resources to 
maintain this vital fortress of African Independence on the 
banks of the Zambesi? 

Of one thing we may be sure — perhaps most important of 
all. 

The eighteen million black people of the Republic of 
South Africa are the true and loyal allies of their Zambian 
brothers and sisters, allies who will be faithful to the very end. 
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That, more than the fear of the United Nations, among 
whom he knows he has his own good friends, is what helps 
to sober up Vorster in his dreams of aggression against free 
Africa. 

And just that thought makes us repeat to our own working 
people of South Africa — chalk it up on the walls! — ‘HANDS 
OFF ZAMBIA!" 


THE MURDER OF AHMED TIMOL 


On Wednesday 27 October 1971 the young schoolmaster 
Ahmed Timol died in custody at John Vorster Square police 
station, Johannesburg. He had been detained without trial 
the previous week-end during one of the endless series of 
raids by the Security Police under the appropriately-named 
‘Terrorism Act’ — for this country is indeed ruled by 
terrorism. 21-year old Mohamed Essop, detained in the same 
raid, was seriously ill in hospital, having been in perfect 
health before his arrest a few days earlier. To his credit a 
Transvaal judge, Mr. Justice Margo, on an application by 
Essop’s father, granted an interdict restraining the police 
from further assaulting him or interrogating him or unlawfully 
applying undue pressure on him. 

In neither case was any announcement made by the police 
until the matter had been made public by the Rand Daily 
Mail, acting on information from the families of the victims. 
Only then did Brigadier P. Kruger confirm the death of 
Timol. He said that he ‘jumped from the 10th floor of John 
Vorster Square at 4 p.m. He committed suicide.’ The police 
version was elaborated on by Major-General Buys in an 
interview with the Nationalist Sunday paper Rapport. He 
repeated the allegation that Timol had committed suicide. 
‘< . . the Indian dashed for the window and jumped out. 
Nobody frightened him or touched him . . . We don't 
threaten anyone or assault anyone.’ 

We don’t know just who, after more than a decade of 
verified stories of police torture, brutality and murder, 
Buys expects will believe him. Just for good measure, he 
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added: "Today Ahmed Timol is a hero of the Communists. 
... We who know the Communists know that when they 
want to go over to violence they have their people swear an 
oath to commit suicide rather than name their comrades. 
They are taught to jump out before they are interrogated.’ 

Ahmed Timol's death recalls in almost exact detail that of 
Suliman (‘Babla’) Saloojee, another young South African of 
Indian descent, whose death seven years ago was ascribed to 
suicide following a fall from the seventh floor of The Grays 
building, at that time Johannesburg headquarters of the 
Security Branch. We who know the secret police of South 
Africa do not believe that either of these men committed 
suicide, We charge the police with murdering them. 

They are by no means the first martyrs to have died 
while under detention-with-trial. The Rand Daily Mail 
(29 October 1971} lists seventeen such deaths, including 
that of Ahmed Timol. The others are: 


Solwandle (‘Looksmart’) Ngudle (5 September,1963) 
Suliman (‘Babla’} Saloojee (9 September,1964) 
James Hamakwayo (after August 1966) 
Hangula Shonyeka (9 October,1966) 

Leong Yum Pin (19 November,1966) 

Ah Yan (5 January,1967) © 

J.B. Tubakwe (11 September,1968) 
Nicodemus Kgoathe (2 February,1969) 
Solomon Modipane (28 February,1969) 

James Lenkoe (10 March,1969) 

Caleb Mayekiso (1 June,1969) 

Michael Shivute (16 June,1969) 

Imam Abdulla Haroun (27 September,1969) 
Mthayeni Cutshela (21 January,1971) 


*An unknown man,' adds the Rand Daily Mail, ‘died on an 
unknown date, of cause unknown. His death was disclosed, 
without detail in Parliament.’ To the Mail’s grim list we may 
add three further names: 
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Bellington Mampe (September,1963) 
Sipho James Tyita (February,1964) 
Alpheus Maliba (September,1967) 


It is certain however that the list is far from complete. Only 
time will reveal how many prisoners have been secretly done 
to death under interrogation and torture by the sadistic 
brutes of the Special Branch. Probably only an exhaustive 
public enquiry, followed by appropriate punishment of all 
those responsible, will reveal the full truth; such a tribunal 
should occupy a high priority in the programme of the 
liberation movement. ` 

What is heartening is that on this occasion the murder of 
Ahmed Timol and the torture of Mohammed Essop have 
touched off a wave of seething anger and indignation among 
all democratic sections of South African opinion, whose 
public expression has risen to heights of outspokenness not 
reached under this police-state regime for many years, and 
extending beyond the oppressed majority to broad sections 
of liberal and religious whites. A characteristic note was 
struck by the editorial in the bourgeois Rand Daily Mail of 
29 October, reproduced in our ‘Documents’ section of this 
issue. 

The name of Ahmed Timol will always be inscribed on 
that roll of honour of patriots and martyrs who will be 
remembered by our people for generations after their 
murderers have been forgotten. 


CHINA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


The South African Communist Party, like all other 
progressive, anti-imperialist forces, has always demanded the 
admission of the People's Republic of China to the United 
Nations and the Security Council, to replace the Chiang 
Kai-Shek clique as the only legitimate representatives of the 
Chinese people. 

Right to the end the U.S. imperialists bitterly resisted 
this demand and put every conceivable pressure upon its 
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satellites and client states to keep People’s China out of the 
U.N. 

The admission of China and the removal of Chiang 
Kai-Shek's unrepresentative spokesmen, therefore represents, 
in its historical perspective, a considerable step forward 
whose long term effects must be significant. 

It is much to be hoped that, faced by the innumerable 
day-to-day issues which are constantly arising at UN, the 
representatives of Peking will be moved towards a greater 
measure of working co-operation with the socialist countries 
and other anti-imperialist forces, in the struggle for peace, 
national liberation and democracy. 


THE SITUATION IN EAST PAKISTAN (BANGLA DESH) 


Statement of the Central Committee of the South African Communist 
Party 


We have received and studied documents from the Communist Party of 
India and the Communist Party of Bangla Desh (East Pakistan) relating 
to the critical and tragic situation affecting the lives of millions of 
people in both countries. : 

It is clear to us that the reactionary government of Pakistan, 
disregarding the wishes and aspirations of the overwhelming majority 
of the people as expressed in the elections for the Constituent Assembly, 
has launched on an unparalleled military campaign of terror and mass 
murder against the people of East Pakistan. 

This ruthless war against unarmed civilians has not only led to the 
loss of countless lives; it has disrupted the entire economy of the region 
threatening massive starvation, and caused the exodus of huge numbers 
of the population into India in attempting to save their lives. 

We express our fullest solidarity with the working people of Bangla 
Desh in this situation and in particular with the valiant stand of our 
comrades of the Communist Party of East Pakistan and the Communist 
Party of India, striving to build a national front of salvation and 
liberation. 

We demand: 


* immediate withdrawal of the West Pakistan armed forces. 

* restoration of civil rights and political liberties. 

* ending of the farcical trial of Sheikh Mujibar Rahman and his 
immediate release and that of all political prisoners, 

establishment of conditions which will enable the refugees to 


return to safety and the people to exercise their right of self- 
determination. 


September, 1971 
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FOUNDATION OF THE AFRICAN NATIONAL CONGRESS: 
8 January 1912 


A NATION 
iS BORN 


by F. MELI 


To us all, free or not free, the call of the hour is to redeem 
the name and the honour of Mother Africa — AJ. Lutuli 


Before the white man came to our country, our people had evolved a 
civilisation which was already defying tribai exclusiveness. For example, 
in the Zulu community the territory occupied determined the common 
loyalty and not the ‘blood relations’. That is why Shaka was able to 
‘Zulu-ise” many tribes and out of these ethnically heterogeneous people 
to build a mighty, unitary kingdom. Moshoeshoe of the Basotho was 
already in the nineteenth century visualising a strong, unified African 
nation. Though this could not materialise, because there was no 
common economic base, Moshoeshoe was a forward-looking man, a 
revolutionary. 

There came the white man and set the clock back. In the many 
and protracted wars that took place two different social systems 
confronted one another: capitalism on one side and the tribal system 
on the other. The Africans were not fighting for the ‘preservation’ of 
the crumbling tribal system, but for the defence of hard earned 
achievements of our people. Indeed, the African was more forward- 
looking because he fought for a noble cause: namely, that technical 
superiority and a higher civilisation should not be misused for the 
exploitation of man and his destruction, but should be used for his 


progress. 
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In his search for land, cattle, raw materials, markets and labour 
power (all of which he now monopolises) the white man has 
committed (and is stil committing) irreparable damage and 
unpardonable crimes against our people. In genocidal wars he has 
destroyed productive forces including innumerable human lives; he has 
smashed flourishing social systems; he has ruined our material and 
spiritual cultures and killed the self-confidence of our people and their 
philosophy of life. The white colonialists obliterated the nascent will 
and embryonic national consciousness of our people, introduced new 
ways of thinking, alien norms of behaviour and foreign cultural values. 
The aim in this was to inculcate among our people a feeling of 
inferiority towards and rejection of our own heritage and potential. In 
his devastating wars the white man demolished everything and left 
nothing but ruins. 

One of the instruments in this process of mental enslavement was 
the introduction of formal education, a missionary undertaking aimed 
at the evangelisation of our people. The African had to be equipped 
with a knowledge that would enable him to read, even memorise (but 
not interpret) the Bible. School learning in these institutions was 
bookish in the extreme. The ideological and political intention was 
obvious: the church rather than the traditional tribal institutions was 
to become the new centre of loyalty. In a sense, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, one could speak of a ‘dual power’ in the rural areas 
of South Africa. There was the power of the chief and that of the 
church (representing colonialism, above all, British). This factor more 
than anything else divided the loyalties of our people. The people were 
temporarily subdued but not conquered. 


8 JANUARY 1912 


The formation of the African National Congress on 8 January 1912 
signified the birthday not only of the ANC but also of the nation. 
It meant the creation of a loyalty of a new type, which was not and 
could not be tribal, which was inherently anti-colonial and thus in the 
last analysis anti-missionary (although at the outset this last was not 
very clear). The foundation of the ANC was an act of national 
salvation and regeneration. Of course it did not all happen overnight. 
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The formation of the ANC was a continuation of the anti-colonial 
struggle of our people which began with colonialism itself. It was also 
a result of the new socio-economic changes brought about by the rapid 
development of a capitalist economy following the discovery of 
diamonds and gold in the last third of the nineteenth century. These 
socio-economic changes brought about the irreversible development 
from a tribal society to an industrial one, that is, from a subsistence 
economy to a market economy. There emerged a new social force: the 
African worker. This class, together with the emergent African 
intellectual, was not simply a product of the economic process, but 
became an active factor, indeed a leading force and unifying agent in 
the process of transition from a colonial status to independence. New 
weapons and new forms of struggle had to be forged in the anvil of class 
and national struggle. Africans were quick to develop such weapons. 
As Lionel Forman wrote of the African workers on the diamond fields: 


It is remarkable how soon these men were using the universal weapon 
of the working class — the strike. In December 1882, before there is any 
record of a strike by white workers in South Africa, one hundred Africans 
at a Kimberley mine stopped work for two days and brought the mine to a 
halt, when wages were reduced from 25s. to 20s. per week. ... By 1884 
there were at Kimberley no fewer than four different Non-European 
Benefit Societies, the predecessors of a trade union movement! 


This rising class consciousness among the African workers was 
accompanied by a mounting tide of black consciousness. This could not 
be otherwise, since the Africans were not only exploited as people who 
owned nothing but their labour power, but were also racially 
discriminated against and nationally oppressed. 

There grew an unquenchable thirst for knowledge among the African 
people. T.D. Mweli Skota records, of the 1870's, that when P. Gwayi 
Tyamzashe passed his ‘post-matric’ examinations in Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, there was so much jubilation in ‘Dr. Love's mission school’ 
(Lovedale) that ‘flags were hoisted and the day was proclaimed a 
holiday.’2 

This period was also marked by the appearance of newspapers in 
African languages, such as /mvo Zabantsundu (Black Opinion, 
established in 1884) in which Africans not only expressed their protest 
but began to forge a literary expression of themselves. 
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Another form of this black consciousness was the emergence of 
‘separatist’ churches which sprang up all over the country. This was a 
sign that the black man was no longer prepared ‘to face segregation and 
humiliation in the white man's place of worship.’3 That was the 
beginning of the Ethiopian movement; the epithet ‘Ethiopian’ itself, 
although it expressed African solidarity was more of an interpretation 
of the scriptures than anything else (‘Princes shall come out of Egypt, 
E-thi-o-pia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God’ — Psalm 68, 31). 

Two ‘external’ influences had a bearing on the early beginnings of 
African nationalism in South Africa. 

The first was the establishment of Indian organisations led by 
Gandhi both in Natal (1894) and the Transvaal (1903) which later 
united in the South African Indian Congress. The impact of Gandhi 
and his movement, more especially the Transvaal passive resistance 
campaign of 1906, convinced young African radicals of the need to 
organise themselves along these new lines.4 

We should also remember that at this time there were ‘somewhere 
between 100 and 400° South African black students abroad.5 Those 
who studied in the United States were influenced by the thinking of 
such diverse Afro-American contemporaries as W.E.B. DuBois, 
Booker T. Washington and Marcus Garvey, among whom DuBois 
seems to have had most effect on the ideas of the early ANC pioneers. 

Without, underestimating such external influences, we should 
emphasise the central fact that it was the humiliation, deprivation and 
the indomitable urge to freedom of the African people that led to the 
formation of the ANC, Their practical experience over two and a half 
centuries of oppression and struggle, climaxed by the Bambata rebellion 
of 1906, proved that the old methods of struggle were no longer 
suitable to the new situation. The drive to unity and political 
organisation along modern lines was given a powerful impetus by the 
economic integration of the four British colonies undet the hegemony 
of imperialism and the Rand mining millionaires, and finding political 
expression in the projected formation of the "Union of South Africa" 
and the transfer of effective power into the hands of the white 
minority. 

Africans recognised that during and after the Anglo-Boer War 
(1899—1902) their interests had been totally disregarded, in the 
absence of a political organisation of their own which could voice 
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their grievances and aspirations. They were determined that this would 
not happen again. 

Already, in March 1909 a South African Native Convention 
assembled at Bloemfontein, with representatives from the four white- 
dominated colonies and Bechuanaland (Botswana) to oppose the 
vicious colour-bar draft constitution agreed on at the whites-only 
‘National Convention’. The Convention not only decided to oppose the 
constitution — it sent a defiant but disappointed deputation to London 
for this purpose. It went further, to elect an executive ‘to promote 
organisation and defend the interests of the Natives’.© This act, 
expressing the new spirit and awareness of the identity of interests 
amongst the South African tribes, was of historic significance. 
Pixley ka Isaka Seme spoke for all Africans when he wrote in 
Imvo Zabantsundu (24 October 1911): 


The demon of racialism, the aberrations of the Xhosa-Fingo feud, the 
animosity that exists between the Zulus and the Tsongas, between the 
Basotho and every other Native, must be buried and forgotten... We are 
one people. These divisions, these jealousies, are the cause of all our 
woes and of all the backwardness and ignorance that exists today." 


Seme's call, like that of the African National Congress in the moulding 
of which he was a leading spirit, was by no means directed only to the 
educated ‘elite’, but to the African people of South Africa as a whole, 
to the rural masses whose spokesmen and leaders were, at that time, 
the chiefs. 

It was no mere imitation of western forms of 'Parliamentary 
democracy' that the original constitution of the ANC provided for tWo 
‘houses’, the upper house being the ‘House of Chiefs’. In fact, at the 
inaugural conference on 8 January 1912, this was composed of the 
reigning kings of the Sotho, Lozi, Zulu, Pondo, Tembu, Rolong, Kgatla 
and Ngwato people. Let there be no mistake of the significance of 
this historic fact and what our fathers intended by it. This was the 
birth of a nation; the voluntary fusion of hitherto separate peoples 
into one; the fulfilment of the dream of Moshoeshoe. 

Those chiefs, unlike many of their unworthy present-day successors 
who have permitted themselves to become absorbed into the 
administration of the white state apparatus, unlike the Matanzimas and 
Jonathans, were the respected and recognised spokesmen of their 
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people. What is more, they had fought against colonialism — they were 
freedom-fighters. 

The young ANC found itself in the midst of the struggle — above all 
the campaign against the Native Land Act of 1913. Against this massive 
act of land-robbery, Congress organised the people right through the 
country. Innumerable meetings were held, protest resolutions passed 
and funds collected to send a deputation to England in an effort to get 
the Westminster Parliament to veto the Land Act. (It should be 
remembered that at that time, prior to the 1931 Statute of 
Westminster, the Union of South Africa was still a ‘self-governing’ 
dominion of the British Empire, and Westminster had the right, 
though theoretical and never-exercised, to refuse assent to legislation 
adopted in Cape Town). The deputation failed in its object, but it 
made a powerful impression on British public opinion. 

In 1912, the ANC achieved the unification of the African news- 
papers into Abantu-Batho, which had articles in Tswana, Xhosa, Sotho, 
Zulu and English. This paper attracted and produced many African 
journalists and played an important role in forming a new national 
consciousness. 

The sixty years that have passed have seen many changes and 
developments in the character, activities and outlook of the African 
National Congress. Its path has not been an easy one. Even greater 
tasks lie ahead: the conquest of power by the people. 

But over the years Congress has remained true to the fundamental 
aims of its founders and creators: the unification of the African tribes 
into a single nation, and the expression of the rights and aspirations of 
that Nation. Moshoeshoe's dream had become a reality, a nation was 
born! 


WAR AND REVOLUTION 


The first world war (1914—1918) exposed the inherent and irrecon- 
cilable contradictions in imperialism, and led to the first general crisis 
of imperialism, introduced by the Great October Socialist Revolution. 
These developments had far-reaching repercussions in South Africa. 

The ANC had given its support to the Allies in the war, reflecting 
a widespread view among the people at that time that Britain might in 
some way protect them from robbery and oppression at the hands of 
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the white masters of South Africa. Over twenty thousand African 
volunteers® were sent from our country, but on Pretoria’s insistence 
were limited to the task of labourers behind the Western Front in 
Europe. (Seven thousand died when the troopship Mendi struck a mine 
and sank on 21 February 1917). 

Speaking at the 1917 Conference of the ANC at Bloemfontein, 
Solomon Plaatjie, the Secretary General, ‘denounced Smuts for having 
said in London that Africans must on no account be armed.? He was 
expressing the widespread realisation by the people and the ANC that 
they had been betrayed, that the African continent had paid a bitter 
price in a white man’s war for its own further enslavement. 

An indirect effect of the war on South Africa was the lessening depen- 
dence on British manufactures and the growth of local industries.!® 
A consequence of this was the steady growth of the working class, 
which was to have far-reaching effects on the social composition of the 
ANC and the radicalisation of the movement. At the same time the 
impact was felt of the October Revolution, manifesting itself in stormy 
political and national struggles of the oppressed between the years 
1918 and 1922. 

Prior to the war the white working class movement had little 
contact with the Africans. The white workers as a whole, bribed by the 
bourgeoisie with super-profits derived from the exploitation of Africans 
and blinded by prejudice were (and still are) deeply infected with 
racial chauvinism. Their struggles suffered from an inherent weakness: 
instead of seeing themselves as an integral element of the South 
African working class whose core and healthiest element is the African 
proletariat, they regarded the black worker as a ‘competitor’ threatening 
their jobs and standards. This attitude evoked a justifiable mistrust of 
the white workers among the Africans and doubt concerning the 
genuineness of their cause. 

The rift among the leaders of the white workers in 1915 arose out 
of long-standing differences not only over the war, but also the 
attitude of the Labour Party and the white trade unions towards the 
black masses. It was stressed by the leadership of the Left (Jones, 
Bunting, Andrews and others) that the essence of their difference was 
the issue of intemationalism. They called their organisation the 
International Socialist League, and their journal The International. 
They demanded rights for Africans and began organising, for the first 
time, the black workers. 
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Credit must also be given to such early ANC leaders as Msane and 
Mbelle who as early as March 1917 spoke in the Johannesburg Trades 
Hall at LS.L. meetings, advocating an alliance between the white 

radicals and the ANC. A year later ANC and LS.L. leaders were 
` arrested together for the first time in the historic ‘bucket strike’ of 
municipal sanitary workers. The ANC gradually brought home to the 
white radicals that to be a revolutionary in South Africa can only mean 
to identify oneself body and soul with the cause of the black masses. 
This was a major and lasting ANC contribution to the theory of the 
South African revolution and has become the cornerstone of Congress 
tactics and policy. 

At the same time, contact with the ISL leaders who, with their 
Marxist outlook and international links were able successfully to launch 
the Communist Party in 1921, was of immeasurable importance in 
broadening and deepening the political experience and understanding 
of Congress. 

As the industrialisation of the economy and proletarianisation of the 
African masses developed, the African workers became increasingly 
aware of the need to organise on class lines. The rise of the I.C.U. of 
Kadalie reflected this awareness. Rejecting racialism, national degra- 
dation and class exploitation, the African workers fought many a 
glorious battle. Especially following the C.P.'s *turn to the masses' in 
` 1924, advanced African workers, such as EJ. Khaile, Albert Nzula, 
Johannes Nkosi, Gana Makabeni, Moses Kotane, E.T.Mofutsanyana, 
J.B. Marks, Josie Mpama and others, came forward to join the 
Communist Party. 

They became pioneers in the difficult task of combining Leninism 
with African resistance and helped strengthen the ties between the ANC 
and the international working class movement. This tendency became 
more pronounced following the 1927 visit of Gumede, then President- 
General of the ANC to the Soviet Union, which he referred to on his 
return as *the new Jerusalem". 

It would be wrong to think that the healthy, leftward evolution of 
the ANC was smooth-going and without internal conflicts and reverses. 
Conservative forces within Congress, especially with the gradual 
absorption of the Chiefs into the state administrative apparatus, were 
hostile towards the October Revolution and the Communist Party. 
Edward Roux relates an ineident when one of the chiefs in the 
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‘Upper House’ of the ANC at a conference at Bloemfontein in 1928 
thundered: 


The Tsar was a great man in his country, of royal blood like us chiefs, and 
where is he now? If the ANC continues to fraternise with them (the 
communists — F.M.) we chiefs cannot continue to belong to ill 


Another chief declared: 


It will be a sad day for me when I am ruled by the man who milks my 
cow and ploughs my fields. 2 . 


Such influences, added to strong pressures from the Hertzog 
government, the Smuts opposition and its ‘liberal’ wing, interrupted 
the development to the Left within the ANC, and in 1930 the 
Gumede-Khaile leadership was ousted and Congress captured by a 
conservative and inactive leadership which led our organisation into 
the doldrums for a number of years. 

In this it was following the unhappy precedent of the I.C.U., where 
Kadalie’s opportunism had also led to a surrender to external pressures, 
the expulsion of the Communists, and the consequent collapse and 
disintegration of this once powerful workers’ organisation which had 
once counted its membership in tens of thousands. 

In assessing these events we should not forget that the international 
working class movement had suffered heavy blows in this period of the 
world-wide depression, the rise of fascism in Germany, Italy and allied 
with Japanese militarism. At the same time the Communist Party of 
South Africa had entered an unhappy stage of ultra-‘left’ sectarianism 
which played into the hands of its opponents. 


WORLD WAR I! AND AFTER 


In the later 1930's, especially after the jubilee celebrations in 1937, 
there was a significant revival of the ANC, a political ferment which 
led to the regaining of the initiative which Congress had lost in the 
earlier years of the decade.!3 Contributory to this revival was the 
overcoming of dogmatism and sectarianism by the Communist Party 
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leadership, opening the way to a new period of unity of Communists 
and non-Communists in the liberation struggle. l 

Hitler’s aggression against the Soviet Union, and the heroic resistance 
of the Soviet people in such epic struggles as the Battle of Stalingrad, 
changed the character of the imperialist war to a war of liberation of 
mankind from Nazi barbarism. This made a profound impression on 
Congress as upon national liberation movements in all colonial countries. 

In 1941 Britain and the United States signed the ‘Atlantic Charter’ 
to which, guided by a genuine desire to form a broad anti-Hitler 
coalition, the Soviet Union acceded later that year. The third clause of 
this Charter — which the imperialist countries maintained referred only 
to ‘occupied territories’ and not to the colonies, demanded: 


the right of all peoples to choose the form of government under which 
they may wish to live and ... sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.! 


Small wonder that Xuma, then President-General of the ANC remarked 
at a conference in 1942: 


The Africans in Southern Africa should draw up their own Atlantic 
Charter, 5 


During the forties important steps were taken to modernise and 
democratise the ANC. A new constitution was adopted abolishing the 
old division into an upper and lower house; the stress was placed on 
building active branches in every locality rather than on the oratory of 
the annual conference. The vigorous anti-pass campaign of 1944—1945 
won widespread support among the African masses. 

Still more militant forms of action were demanded not only by the 
Communists on the Left but also by the ANC Youth League, whose 
leaders included such dynamic figures as A. Lembede, W. Sisulu, 
N. Mandela, O.R. Tambo and others. The' Youth League played an 
important part in the struggle against reformism and the transition to 
the militant nationalism which found expression in the 1949 
Programme of Action of the ANC. If in the early stages the ANCYL 
leaders fell into anti-Communist attitudes in what they regarded as a 
search for the African identity and against ‘foreign ideologies’, most of 
them corrected these erroneous attitudes in the experience of the 
struggle itself, as explained by Mandela in his speech at the Rivonia trial. 
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The African workers were also on the march. When over 100,000 
African miners struck in 1946, under the leadership of J.B. Marks and 
the African Mine Workers’ Union — to whose foundation in 1941 the 
ANC had contributed — the whole racist edifice was shaken to its very 
foundations. The strike, Michael Harmel wrote: 


spelt the end of the compromising, concession-begging tendencies which 
had hitherto dominated African politics, 16 


A similar process of the displacement of the conservative middle-class 
leaders took place in the Indian national movement. Aroused and 
mobilised by dynamic leaders like Dr. Dadoo and Dr. Naicker, Indians 
of Transvaal and Natal conducted a courageous campaign of resistance 
against anti-Indian legislation. Some ANC branches, like that in 
Germiston, joined their Indian brothers in the resistance, and the ANC 
conference of 1946 supported the campaign of the Indian Congress. 

The overcoming of reformism by the ANC and the Indian Congress, 
and the mobilisation of the African workers, was of historical 
significance, opening the doors for the formation of a broad united 
front of all the oppressed, formalised in the ‘Pact of the three doctors’ — 
the Xuma-Naicker-Dadoo agreement of 1947. 

Surely Mary Benson underestimates the historical law of development 
when she writes: 


However this exhilarating understanding between a handful of Indians, 
Africans and Europeans was as yet the fruit of a few personal friendships. 1 


She is actually putting the cart before the horse, because the personal 
friendships were the result of political understanding and conformity. 


THE FIGHTING FIFTIES 


Heralding a stormy decade, three major demonstrations took place in 
1950 — the Freedom of Speech Convention, the May Day demonstration 
and the National Day of Protest and Mouming (June 26). 

In the course of these mass demonstrations the ANC moved steadily 
closer to the organisations of other groups of oppressed and working 
people, establishing the pattem for the entire decade. The June 26 
national general strike of 1950 was not only called in protest against 
the killing by the police of Africans during the May Day strike but also 
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against specific measures of the Nationalist government, including the 
Suppression of Communism Act, which ushered in a period of 
destruction of bourgeois liberties in South Africa. Dogmatic and 
sectarian critics of the ANC should be reminded that this enlightened - 
defence of the right of the Communists to organise their own legal 
Party was (and unfortunately remains) unparalleled among the national 
liberation movements of Africa. 

The Coloured people, hard hit by the introduction of the ‘Separate 
Representation of Voters Bill’ to disfranchise Coloured men in the 
Cape. They formed the ‘Franchise Action Council’ in 1951, and enjoyed 
the warm support of the ANC and the SAIC. 

In 1952 the ANC and the SAIC joined forces in the Campaign of 
Defiance of Unjust Laws, which lasted for over six months and 
involved the arrest of over 8,000 volunteers. The campaign, Mandela 
observed: 


pricked the conscience of the European public which became aware in a 
much more clear manner of the sufferings and disabilities of the African 
people. It led directly to the formation of the Congress of Democrats. 
It also influenced the formation of the Liberal Party. It also led to 
discussions on the policies of apartheid at the United Nations and I 
think to that extent it was an outstanding success. 


Of equally great importance as a contributory factor in the streng- 
thening of the united front in South Africa was the formation of the — 
non-racial South African Congress of Trade Unions (SACTU), which 
became a partner in the Congress Alliance and a signatory to the 
famous Freedom Charter. 

This Charter was adopted on 26 June 1955 by what Bram Fischer 
has called ‘the most representative gathering this country has ever 
seen.19 

The Freedom Charter starts: 


We, the people of South Africa declare ... that South Africa belongs to 
all who live in it, black and white 


This formulation is an absolute negation of the South African white-ism 
which has persistently and deliberately excluded the ‘non-whites’ 
from their definition of ‘the people’. (For example the Transvaal 
Republican Constitution, prior to British annexation in 1902, stated 
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‘The people will permit no equality between the whites and the 
coloured inhabitants either in church or state’.2° 

Confirming the united front policy of the ANC, the Charter 
rejected reformistic approaches to the solution of the national question 
in South Africa. It accepted national and class struggle as a driving 
force for the attainment of our freedom. It declares: 


We pledge ourselves to strive together, sparing neither strength nor 
courage, until the democratic changes set out here have been won 


and repeats for emphasis: 
These freedoms we will fight for ... until we have won our freedom. 


By its uncompromising and clear stand against State monopoly 
capitalism, the Freedom Charter expresses the deep underlying anti- 
capitalist sentiments of our people. It is filled with a conviction that 
the destruction of state monopoly capitalism in South Africa will 
lead to a democratisation of internal policy and break the grip of 
world imperialism on South Africa, and to an independent policy of 
peace and friendship among all peoples. In simple words (the words 
in which it is written), the Charter demands that South Africa must 
come out of the imperialist camp and join the community of freedom- 
and peace-loving peoples of the world. 

The Charter became a purifying agent in our liberation movement, 
removing the chaff from the grain, as in the case of the anti-Communist 
journalist Jordan Ngubane or the ‘fire-eaters’ of the P.A.C. brand. 

To the people's demands of the Charter the South African racialists 
*replied' by arresting the people's leaders and charging them with 
*High Treason' in a trial which lasted from 1956 to 1961. The aim of 
the state in the treason trial was not only to secure a conviction of the 
Congress leaders and their allies, but also to intimidate the people and 
paralyse the movement. 

In all these aims the racialists failed completely. 

It is true that the people's struggle of the post-war years was not a 
rosy path, without reverses and negative features. Utopian tendencies 
existed, such as the ideas of the Johannesburg shanty-town leader 
Mpanza, whose slogan was ‘Sofa sonke' — ‘we all die together’. 
Sectarianism and disruption was expressed by such diverse movements 
as the short-lived ‘African Democratic Party’ of Hyman Basner and 
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Paul Mosaka, or the anti-Communist ‘National-Minded Bloc’ of 
Selope Thema, and the ‘Africanist’ group of Madzunya, Leballo and 
others which broke away from Congress to form the P.A.C. The anti- 
Indian riots incited among Africans in Durban in 1949 were a tragic 
warning of the danger of demagogy and lack of organisation: one to 
which our movement paid timely heed. 

But by and large the years of the treason trial were a period of the 
mounting authority and popularity of the African National Congress, 
of increasingly militant and revolutionary mass actions spreading from 
the towns to the rural masses, in Zeerust, Sekhukhuniland, Zululand 
and Pondoland. 


LUTULI’S SOLDIERS 


The African National Congress, born in the fight against the 1913 
Land Act, has never neglected or overlooked the problems of the rural 
masses in our country. Even the urban workers who increasingly 
formed the core of Congress in its later years are, to a large extent 
closely related to and in touch with the countryside; many are migrant 
labourers who return home to the country after a spell of work in the 
cities. The ‘peasant’ problem in our country is essentially the land 
question, and related to this are a whole host of problems: exploitation 
of agricultural workers on white-owned farms, hunger, disease, illiteracy 
and general cultural backwardness, superstition etc., in other words 
the whole process of the social emancipation of the rural population. 

The rural people have fought courageously against white expression, 
producing leaders of the calibre of Sibande, Maliba, Ganyile and 
Madinoge. The peasant revolts of the fifties produced a ‘resounding 
impact both on the thinking of the Congress leadership and the people 
themselves’.2! 

The role of the peasants is steadily increasing in the present, armed, 
stage of our struggle, more so since ‘the main physical environment of 
such a struggle in the initial period is outside the enemy strongholds, 
the cities, in the vast stretches of our countryside".22 

When the ANC and other organisations were banned in the 60's the 
people formed Umkhonto we Sizwe (Spear of the Nation) which began 
operations on 16 December, 1961 as the military wing of the liberation 
movement. The military traditions of our people, which are still alive 
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especially among the rural population, were invoked and developed in 
the interest of historical progress, to meet the ever-growing demands of 
the new situation. These demands are summarised by the ANC 
as follows: 


an understanding and an implementation of revolutionary theory end 
techniques in the actual conditions facing us 
. . & sober assessment of the obstacles in our way and an appreciation 
that such a struggle is bitter and protracted 
. . dominance in our thinking of achievement over drama23 


AFRICAN UNITY 


The ANC foresaw, and correctly too, that closer relations with 
authentic liberation movements in the neighbouring countries, as well 
as with patriotic African states to the north, was essential for victory 
in the common cause. This solidarity is of mutual benefit, for apart 
from the overriding principles of African unity, assistance to the 
South African liberation movement is at the same time a measure of 
self-defence against the claws of the monster of white racialism in 
South Africa which menaces the whole continent. 

The sentiments of African solidarity and unity are deeply rooted 
among our people in the South and have always found their expression 
in the African National Congress. The song *Nkosi Silalel' iAfrika’, com- 
posed by Enoch Mankayi Sontonga in 1903, which became the national 
anthem of the ANC is inspired by this moving ideal of African 
brotherhood, and this continental outlook is also expressed by the 
ANC slogan ‘Mayibuye iAfrika!' (Come back, Africa!). 

Our people's contribution to Pan-Africanism can be traced back as 
far as 1897 when black radicals from the West Indies and Africa met in 
London to form an 'African Association' which appointed as treasurer 
"Miss Kinloch, an African woman from South Africa, who next to 
Miss Henrietta Colenso . . was the first to turn the attention of the 
British public towards the situation in South Africa, but in February 
1898 was already back in South Africa’.24 

This organisation was the forerunner of the ‘Pan African Conference’ 
convened by the West Indian barrister H. Sylvester Williams in London 
in 1900, when South Africa was represented by Tengo Jabavu. And 
nineteen years later the ANC sent its general secretary, Sol. Plaatjie, 
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to represent it at the First Pan-African Congress called by Dr. DuBois 
in Paris. This tradition was carried through at all times: in 1958 the 
ANC was represented at the first All-African People’s Conference in 
Accra, and the following year its delegate was elected to the steering 
committee of the A-APC. 

Internationalism and the unity of all anti-imperialist forces form an 
integral complement of the ANC’s patriotism and non-exclusive pan- 
Africanism. In this spirit the ANC sent its capable President, J. Gumede 
to the inaugural conference of the League against Imperialism in 
Brussels in 1927,25 where he headed the South African delegation, 
accompanied by James la Guma representing the Communist Party of 
South Africa. They were the only delegates from Africa south of the 
Sahara and played an important part in the formulation of the 
resolution on Africa. This was a pioneering role in uniting the 
African liberation movements with the international working class 
movement: the main revolutionary forces of our times. 

It was in the same spirit that the ANC was represented by 
M.M. Kotane (now ANC treasurer) at the historic Bandung Conference 
in 1955, and is today represented in the leading bodies of numerous 
All-African and international women’s, youth, and other bodies, 
including the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Committee. 

Nor should we forget the important part played by the ANC in 
awakening the political consciousness of African leaders from many 
parts of our continent, who studied at Fort Hare and other educational 
institutions of our country and came into contact with Congress 
cadres, with far reaching influences on their outlook. Many organi- 
sations modelled on the ANC were formed in some countries of 
Africa.26 

Many miners and other migratory workers from outside our borders 
were imbued with the flame of liberation by their contacts with 
Congressites, the African Mine Workers' Union and other awakening 
influences. 

It is the ANC and not the white racialists that has contributed to 
the attainment of independence which so many African countries 
enjoy today: the more criminal then is it that some African heads of 
state betray the ANC at the most crucial period of its history by 
entering into a ‘dialogue’ with the white South African imperialists. 
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In sharp contrast with these unworthy leaders is the attitude of 
such liberation movements as the UNIP of Dr. Kaunda and TANU of 
Dr. Nyerere, who have given practical aid to the ANC and helped it to 
withstand the terror, espionage, mass arrests, torture, kidnapping, and 
murder of its cadres. Without such help it would have been even more 
difficult for Congress to survive and build up the nucleus of our 
first modern people’s army: Umkhonto we Sizwe. 

The character of Umkhonto we Sizwe is determined by its furictions 
as an instrument for social emancipation and national reconstruction. 
Its members are the sons and daughters of the toiling masses of the 
South African workers and peasants, who themselves have contributed 
to the production of that ‘national wealth’ the fruits of which they 
were not allowed to enjoy. In their struggle there is truly nothing to 
lose but their chains. 

That our fighting men are imbued by high qualities of courage and 
determination is testified to by the battles in Zimbabwe. Their high 
political convictions and moral standards are proved by the stand of 
those who were arrested and, right inside fascist South Africa, despite 
torture, defended Congress and defied the racialists. These qualities 
inspire us all. These men have set high standards which we will have to 
defend and maintain in the battles to come. 

These qualities are the fruits of 60 years of hard and devoted work 
by the African National Congress. In these sixty years the ANC has 
developed from a protest organisation to a dynamic people’s organi- 
sation. From its inception it has been an organisation of the dispo- 
ssessed. Today it is striving for the conquest of political power through 
armed revolution. This is national rebirth. Lutuli called this process 
“bursting to freedom’, Speaking in Oslo on 11 December 1961, when 
he was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, he told the world: 


In bringing my address to a close, let me invite Africa to cast her 
eyes beyond the past and to some extent the present with their 
woes and tribulations, trials and failures, and some successes, 
and see herself an emerging continent bursting to freedom 
through the shell of centuries of serfdom. This is Africa's age — 
the dawn of her fulfilment, yes, the moment when she must 
grapple with her destiny to reach the summits of sublimity 
saying: ours was a fight for noble values and worthy ends, and 
not for lands and the enslavement of man. 
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THE CRISIS 

OF THE WORLD 
CAPITALIST 
ECONOMY 


by R.Palme Dutt 


The term ‘crisis’ in reference to capitalism is commonly used in three 
distinct senses. 

First, there is the general crisis of capitalism, developing through the 
whole modern era since the outbreak of the first world war and the 
victory of the October Revolution; the era of the extending disinte- 
gration of capitalism and advance of the world socialist revolution, 
including the victories of national liberation; the era of the transition 
from capitalism to socialism. This term is only used by Marxists, since 
the economists of capitalism base their economic theories on 
assumptions of its permanence. 

Second, there is the cyclical crisis, or normal business cycle of 
capitalism, the booms and slumps, which was characteristic already of 
the classic capitalism analysed by Marx and continues in the era of the 
general crisis of capitalism. This type of crisis is recognised by the 
apologists of capitalism although they are always hopefully trying to 
eliminate it. —— 

Third, there is the type of crisis within the general crisis of capitalism 
when all the contradictions explode with extreme violence in one or 
another special form, such as the first world war, the world economic 
crisis of 1929—33, fascism, the second world war or now the world 
currency conflict. 

The currency crisis is commonly treated by the spokesmen of 
capitalism as only a currency crisis, a problem of exchange rates to be 
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solved by a negotiated adjustment of exchange rates and a possible 
new international currency. They do not see it as a symptom of the 
contradictions of the present stage of capitalism, bursting out in a 
most intense conflict and trade war between the rival capitalist 
powers, and finding its accompanying expression in a break up of old 
forms of temporary stability and a crisis of international power 
relations. 

President Nixon’s offensive of August 15, ending gold convertibility 
of the dollar and imposing the 10 per cent imports surcharge and 
other protectionist measures, signalised the end of the era of dollar 
domination in the capitalist world since 1945 and the opening of an 
economic battle of all against all in the relations of the capitalist 
powers. 


THE ERA OF DOLLAR DOMINATION 

The era of dollar domination since 1945 had given rise to illusions of 
the stability of a ‘new capitalism’ eliminating the old type of extreme 
economic crisis which had found expression in the world economic 
crisis of 1929-33. The weakness of these apologists of the ‘economic 
miracle’ of the ‘new capitalism’ and its ‘elimination of crisis’ was that 
like generals who tried to prepare for the next war in terms of the 
last war, they saw the menace of major crisis in terms of a repetition 
of the world economic crisis of 1929-33. Because the cyclical 
recessions since 1945 have not so far taken on the magnitude of that 
experience, these apologists until recently boasted of the success of 
their ‘new capitalism’; a little more hesitation has crept into their tone 
with the extent of the present ‘recession’ in the capitalist world and 
the accompanying mass unemployment of millions. They have not 
recognised that each particular explosion of the contradictions may 
take on new forms not previously experienced. Such a form is the 
present currency crisis of the capitalist world. 

The era of temporary dollar domination, and on this basis a 
temporary relative stability of world capitalist economic relations since 
1945, was the reflection of the temporary overwhelming superiority 
of strength of US monopoly capitalism at the end of the second world 
war and during the years immediately following. The inequality of 
capitalist development has eroded that overwhelming superiority of 
strength and the structure of dollar domination built upon it, and has 
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opened the present conflict of the major capitalist powers expressed in 
the currency crisis and intensification of trade war. 

The international diplomatic and juridical expression of this dollar 
domination in the capitalist world was the Bretton Woods agreement of 
1944, signed by 44 governments, which established the International 
Monetary Fund and laid down that each participating country should 
hold a share in it in gold or dollars valued at 35 dollars to the ounce of 
gold. Thus the previous mainly gold reserves of the capitalist countries 
became henceforth gold and dollar reserves, with the dollar recognised 
and accepted as the equivalent of gold. The US was able to establish 
this unique new position of the dollar as the universally accepted 
equivalent of gold, and in practice the general international standard 
of value and measure of exchange, because the US had accumulated a 
monopoly of the main proportion of the gold resources of the 
capitalist world at the end of the second world war. On the basis of 
this monopoly the US was able to impose the 1934 gold price of the 
dollar at 35 dollars to the ounce of gold, which had been originally 
fixed by President Roosevelt in December 1933, when he devalued 
the dollar by 41 per cent froni its previous value of 20.67 dollars to the 
ounce of gold in order to meet the problems of the US economy in 
the conditions of the world economic crisis. But in fact the prices of 
all other commodities had in general trebled or more since 1934. By 
the use of its gold monopoly the US was able to hold down the price 
of gold from any corresponding increase, since any trend for the price 
of gold to rise could be defeated by the US offering gold from its 
stocks for sale at 35 dollars. In this way US policy ensured that the 
available gold resources of the capitalist world, pegged down artific- 
ially at this low valuation, became manifestly inadequate as the basis 
for the currency and credit structure needed to meet the requirements 
of international transactions and exchange at highly inflated prices. 
Hence by this system, inspired and controlled by the US, the dollar 
became the practical substitute for gold as the main basis of the 
currency reserves of all the capitalist countries, and the recognised 
measure of value and medium of exchange for all international 
transactions. 

For a period on the basis of this system, a measure of relative 
stability in international economic relations of the monopoly capitalist 
powers was achieved, and a not inconsiderable growth of production 
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and trade, although in fact with increasing disparity of conditions 
between the wealthy imperialist countries and the ‘third world’, and 
also between classes in the capitalist countries. This was the period 
of the supposed ‘economic miracle’ of the ‘new crisis-free capitalism’. 

But the inbuilt structural defect of this ‘stabilisation’ based on 
dollar domination was not perceived by the apologists of capitalism 
at the time. The inequality of capitalist development would have in 
any case brought an eventual challenge by the other capitalist powers, 
West European and Japanese, to this American domination. But the 
immediate trigger of the explosion arose from the enthronement of a 
national currency, the dollar, as the equivalent of gold. 

The system established by Bretton Woods enabled US monopoly 
capitalism to create at will its own world currency in uncontrolled 
amounts. Up till 1950 the US had a surplus in its balance of payments, 
and this weakness did not reveal itself. But from the fifties onwards 
the US had a mounting deficit on its balance of payments. The US 
was maintaining vast and increasing overseas expenditure, both for 
capital investment to buy up resources and enterprises in other 
countries, for overseas military expenditure to maintain its array of 
military bases and armed forces all over the world, and for local 
wars, which in the case of the war in Vietnam and Indo-China took 
on the character and cost of a major war. 

By the establishment of the dollar as the recognised equivalent of 
gold for the currency reserves of all capitalist countries, the US was 
able to cover an increasing proportion of this vast and mounting 
overseas expenditure, far exceeding its surplus of visible trade or 
income from overseas investments or financial operations, by a book- 
keeping payment of phantom dollars entered as owing, which became 
the equivalent of currency reserves on a level with gold in the 
countries subjected to or voluntarily participating in this confidence 
trick. : 

In this way the deficit of the US balance of payments grew 
continually from the fifties onwards. Initially the central banks of the 
other capitalist powers gladly accepted these phantom dollars since 
they were equivalent to gold and an addition to their currency 
reserves, and thereby enlarged the basis for extending their own credit 
structure and financial operations. So it came about that the European 
central banks were providing finance for the American monopolists 
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to buy up European reserves and enterprises. For the US the use of 
this facility to create at will its own world currency in uncontrolled 
amounts became the means of financing an increasing proportion of 
the vast overseas expenditure involved to expand its economic 
domination and overseas political, strategic and military objectives 
and to conduct its wars. 


THE BANKER GOES BANKRUPT. 

During the eight years from 1950-57 the deficit on the US balance 
of payments totalled 10 billion dollars. In the single year 1959 it 
reached 3.9 billion dollars. By 1960 the crisis of the dollar became 
visible, when the free market price of gold reached 41 dollars as 
against the statutory 35 dollars established by Bretton Woods. In 
1968 an attempt was made to establish a ‘two-tier’ structure, with 
central banks conducting their transactions in dollars at the official 
rate of 35 dollars to the ounce of gold alongside a free market in 
gold, in which the central banks undertook not to participate. But 
the US deficit in its balance of payments continued to soar from the 
3.9 billion dollars in 1959 to 7 billion in 1969, 10.8 billion in 1970 
and 11.5 billion in the first half of 1971. To maintain the 1934 
valuation of the dollar the US poured out an increasing proportion 
of its gold accumulation. US gold stocks decreased from the 1949 
record of 24.6 billion dollars to 10.3 billion by the end of the first 
half of 1971. But by the end of the first half of 1971, US debts 
overseas totalled 50 billion dollars, while the gold to meet them, if 
gold convertibility of the dollar were maintained, totalled 10.3 
billion. The world banker had thus become formally bankrupt. The 
confidence trick was over. On August 15 President Nixon ended the 
gold convertibility of the dollar. 

From this point the currency battle of the leading capitalist 
powers was in the open. All the prolonged negotiations and conferences 
which have followed, whether of the ‘Group of Ten’ (the leading 
capitalist powers), the International Monetary Fund, the Finance 
Ministers or their Deputies have up to the time of writing ended in 
deadlock. 

The reason for this deadlock has lain in the incompatibility of 
the positions put forward by the US on the one hand, and the other 


leading capitalist powers or the Nine (with -some variations) on the 
other. 
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The necessity for a devaluation of the dollar in consequence of the 
US deficit on the balance of payments, to convert this deficit into a 
surplus was common ground, even though there might be dispute on 
the amount of exports surplus which should be regarded as the 
aim. 

But the US took the position that this devaluation of the dollar 
should be carried out, not through increasing the gold price of the 
dollar, as Roosevelt had done in 1933, but through all the other 
capitalist powers revaluing their currencies upwards. President Nixon 
in his declaration of August 15 stated that ‘changes in the exchange 
rate of the dollar and other currencies (but not the official dollar 
rate of gold) may be anticipated’. 

President Nixon and his Secretary of the Treasury Connally were 
thus skilfully utilising the weakness of the dollar as a basis of 
strength to conduct the most ruthless economic offensive against the 
other capitalist powers in the name of overcoming the US deficit. 
The weapons of this offensive were the 10 per cent import surcharge 
and accompanying protectionist measures, tearing up the GATT 
agreements, with the indication that these measures of trade war 
would be maintained for an indefinite period until the other capitalist 
powers accepted the American demands. 

For the other capitalist powers the American demands represented 
an impossible programme to accept. Revaluation of all their currencies 
upwards, while the gold price of the dollar remained unchanged would 
mean that all their exports would become more costly while dollar 
exports would be cheap in terms of the new revalued currencies. 
Further, a revaluation upwards, while the gold price of the dollar 
remained unchanged, would mean a heavy Joss in the value of their 
gold and dollar currency reserves. The non-dollar capitalist powers 
held at the time their currency reserves in the form of 33 billion. 
dollars and gold valued at 22 billion dollars. In the event of a 
revaluation upwards their reserves of 33 billion dollars would be 
reduced in value in terms of their national currencies, while their 
22 billion dollar gold reserves would go down in value if the gold 
price remained at 35 dollars an ounce. The net loss in consequence 
for the non-dollar capitalist countries would amount, it was estimated 
by the City Editor of the Daily Telegraph on September 13, to no 
less than 2 billion dollars, and he calculated that to compensate for 
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this it would be necessary for the gold price of the dollar to be raised 
to 40 dollars an ounce. 


THE VALUE OF GOLD 

Thus, however much all the central banks might desire to reach a 
settlement in the present dangerous instability and uncertainty in the 
exchange relations of currencies, there are very heavy economic 
interests and contradictions involved in their conflict, expressed in 
terms of currencies, but reflecting a developing trade war in the 
conditions of the present recession in the capitalist world. The more 
this conflict in the field of currencies has developed, the more the 
question of the demand from the non-dollar countries for an increase 
in the gold price of the dollar has come to the forefront, and has so 
far met with stubborn resistance from the White House and Conally. 
Connally professed to treat the question of gold as *of no economic 
significance .. Gold makes good jewellery’ (Time, October 11). 
Similarly, the spokesmen of the non-dollar capitalist countries have 
professed themselves ‘puzzled’ by the US obstinate attachment to 
maintaining unchanged the valuation of the dollar in such an ‘archaic’ 
measure as gold. 


One conspicuous yet puzzling picture of the monetary argument has 
been the refusal of the White House to discuss, even hypothetically, any 
change in the dollar price of gold ... The seemingly meaningless gold 
price issue could yet prove the most obstinate in the whole tangle. 


(Guardian, August 27) 


In fact, of course, the intensity of the fight of the US to endeavour 
to maintain the 1934 gold price of the dollar represents the attempt 
to maintain the dollar as the equivalent of gold, and therefore the 
world currency controlled by the US. In the process of hard 
bargaining it has been suggested that there might be a 'token' 
increase in the gold price, for example to 36 dollars — which would 
in fact signify no real change in the situation; it may be recalled 
that the economist Sir Roy Harrod suggested in 1958 that in realistic 
terms the gold price of the dollar should be 100 dollars for the 
ounce of gold while the French economist Ruess advocated $175 
for the ounce of gold. 
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In the course of this controversy the suggestion has been put 
forward to develop an agreed new international currency, other than 
the dollar, on the model of the Special Drawing Rights of the 
International Monetary Fund, which would finally replace gold. 
Undoubtedly the most complex credit and paper structure has always 
been and can be built up by the monetary authorities of the main 
capitalist countries for all purposes of international transactions, thus 
already appearing to superficial observers to displace the role of gold. 
But all these complex structures are in fact composed of conventional 
token values, depending for their validity on the agreement of the 
monopoly capitalist countries concerned, and possessing no inde- 
pendent value. The final standard of value, also at the heart of these 
structures, inevitably remains gold, because, as Marx long ago demon- 
strated, in a society based on commodity relations the function of a 
universal equivalent to express the value of all commodities can 
only be fulfilled by a substance which itself has its own independent 
value as a commodity before it comes to be used as a universal 
equivalent or money, and that for reasons familiar in every text book 
gold has come to fulfil this role. However complex the token 
structure built on this foundation, appearing to displace gold as an 
archaic remnant no longer applicable to modern conditions, and 
needing to be replaced by some more logical structure, this metallic 
foundation reveals itself anew in every situation of crisis of capitalism. 
In the words of Marx: 


Capitalist production forever strives to overcome this inetallic barrier, the 
material and fantastic barrier of wealth and its movements, in proportion 
as the credit system develops, but forever breaks its head on this same 
barrier. l 

(Marx, Capital, vol.3, ch.xxxv, Section I, English edition p.674) 


Even the Special Drawing Rights of the IMF, so often quoted as a 
new alternative model to displace the role of gold, have their value 
statutorily laid down by the articles of the IMF in terms of gold. 

Thus the conflict of currencies, and over the question of the gold 
price of the dollar, is the reflection of the deepening conflict of 
interests of the main leading capitalist powers, in a situation where 
the contradiction between the increase of productive power with the 
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scientific and technological revolution and the limitation of the world 
market in capitalist conditions is manifesting itstlf in sharp trade 
war and mass unemployment. The bankruptcy of the present stage 
of world capitalist economy, from the standpoint of the requirements 
of human existence, received powerful expression from the statement 
of no less authoritative a spokesman than the US Secretary of the 
Treasury, John Connally, when he declared in June this year that 
‘full employment’ (regarded as equivalent to 4% unemployed) is 
‘unobtainable except in wartime’, 


DANGERS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

It would be premature to assume the type of outcome or settlement 
of the present conflict of economic and financial interests which 
the leading monopoly capitalist powers may endeavour to reach. But 
one thing is certain. The wealthy imperialist powers will endeavour ag 
always to throw the burden of the Present crisis, both on the working 
people in the metropolitan countries, as shown already in the present 
offensive on wages, conditions and social gains, and especially on the 
weaker non-imperialist countries of the ‘third world’ — equally the 
majority who have won their political independence but have not yet 
had time to overcome the inheritance of their economic dependence, 
and those still in colonial subjection. The Indian progressive journal 
Mainstream, in its issue of October 9 has observed with just insight: 


The US is clearly trying to shift its troubles on to other nations, 
Particularly to the weaker ones. This is clear from the discriminatory way 
the trade restrictions have been imposed. For example, while raw materials 
which are required to give a boost to the US economy, which by the way 
largely come from Third World countries, are exempt from surcharge, the 
exports of the Third World countries in other items will be penalised by 
the 10% surcharge. 

According to the latest GATT Report, though world trade in 1970 rose 
to an all-time record of 312.5 billion dollars, there was a deterioration in 
the terms of trade of the developing countries. It says that while continuing 
inflation in western countries eroded purchasing power of western loans to 
the developing countries, the rising interest rates added to the problem of 
debt servicing. The prospects in 1971 are even bleaker, according to the 
Report, because of the monetary crisis and the end of the Kennedy Round 
of tariff reductions. 
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In this situation it is all the more important that in the new phase 
of international political relations, where far-reaching changes and new 
currents are the accompaniment of the crisis of capitalist world 
economy, the most permanent and decisive force, despite undoubted 
dangers, setbacks and problems, is the increasing weight and influence 
of the socialist world, whose advance has been immune from going 
through this crisis of capitalist world economy, and is making possible 
the new moves for peaceful and progressive initiatives in the world 
situation. 
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TRENDS IN 
‘BANTUSTAN’ 
POLITICS 


by Sol Dubula 


There are no grounds in history or in reality for the Nationalists to claim 
any part of South Africa exclusively for whites . . . Africans live in every 
part of our country; their labour has gone to develop its farmlands and 
its cities, its mines and industries, its railways and harbours; they claim 
every inch of South Africa as theit homeland. 


The Road to South African Freedom 
(1962 Programme of the SACP.) 


The Nationalists . . . are merely playing with the conceptions of 
self-determination in the hope of satisfying their critics with empty 
gestures. But . . . independence and self-determination are very explosive 
concepts in Africa today. In playing with these concepts they are 
playing with dynamite. 


L. Legwa: Partitioning South Africa 
(African Communist No.11, 1962) 


South Africa’s brand of internal colonialism is being given a new look. 
It no longer proclaims its purpose in the naked slogan of ‘Die Kaffir 
op sy plek en die Koelie uit die land’ but talks smoothly of creating 
‘sovereign independent Bantu States’ and ‘equal states for all races 
within their own territories’. 
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In support of these cliches the racialists have invented a view of 
history which exceeds all precedent for its arrogance and cynicism. 
According to the High Priests of apartheid the whites in South Africa 
have a naturul and traditional right to the complete ownership of 
87% of the land surface in which 99% of South Africa’s productive 
wealth is situated. The 13% left over consisting of 81 dispersed tracts 
of rural, drought-stricken land has been allocated to the indigenous 
15 million African people as their ‘Homelands’. More land has been 
set aside for the Wild Animal Parks than the combined areas of 4 of 
the 9 so-called future ‘states’. 

It is crystal clear that the Bantustan partition scheme is today, as 
much as it ever was, a device to perpetuate white supremacy. 

The nine projected ‘Homelands’ which are at different stages of 


W Bantu areas 
Lesotho 
Swaziland 


(tH 


Bantustans 


so-called self-government are: the Transkei, Ciskei, Tswana, Matshangana 
(Shangaan), Lebowa (North Sotho), Venda, Basotho (South Sotho), 
Swazi and Zulu regions. Apart from the Transkei, where the minority 
of the members are elected, the Authority in all the areas consists of 
officials who are in the last resort government appointees, Only the 
South Sotho ‘Homeland’ is a single unit. The others consist of a 
collection of geographically isolated units: viz. Zulu-29; Tswana-19; 
Ciskei-17; Matshangana—4; Swazi, Lebowa and Venda—3 each; and the 
Transkei~2. According to recent statistics provided by the government, 
almost 7 million Africans live in the ‘Homelands’, whilst slightly more 
than 8 million live outside. Of the latter, 4.4 million live in ‘white’ 
urban areas (more than the entire white population) and 3.6 million 
live in ‘white’ rural areas. Of those who live in the ‘Homelands’ the 
population distribution is as follows: Zulu-2.1 million; Transkei 
(including Ciskei)—2.2 million; Tswana—0.6 million; Lebowa—1 million; 
Basotho—0.15 million; Venda—0.25 million; Swazi~0.1 million; and 
Matshangana—0.4 million. 

The pace of the government's Bantustan activities has been given 
priority rating. Preoccupation with ‘Homelands’ has not only been 
evident at legislative levels but has also taken up an unprecedented 
share of the political activities and pronouncements of government 
leaders including Vorster. Recent amendments to the South African 
Constitution (obtained by a two-thirds majority at a joint session of the 
Assembly and Senate) gave South Africa's ‘black nations’ the 
‘inalienable right’ to have their own official languages in their 
respective areas. This was complementary to the Bantu Homelands 
Constitution Bill which gives the State President the power to advance 
the country's remaining Bantustans to Transkei-type self-rule by way 
of proclamation without prior reference to Parliament, and it seems 
that these powers will be used in the immediate future in relation to 
the other ‘Homelands’. 

Vorster recently made a propaganda tour of some of the ‘Homelands’ 
and this was much publicised as a sign that the government intended 
moving as never before in the implementation of its Bantustan policies. 
Dr. Muller, Minister of Information, said recently: 

It is the policy of the South Africa government that the non-white nations 

of South Africa should become sovereign independent states in their own 

right exactly as free as Ghana, Nigeria and the U.K., with full membership 

of the United Nations if they so desire. 
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More African magistrates have been appointed in the Transkei and steps 
recently taken are preliminary to the handing over to Black adminis- 
tration of 26 towns within the Transkei. 

Within one week of a complaint by Buthelezi that he as Chief 
Executive Officer of Zululand had never met the Prime Minister, 
Vorster arranged a joint meeting. 

There are repeated promises of speedy steps to purchase land ‘at the 
expense of the whites' and transfer the balance of the land still due in 
terms of the 1936 Native Land and Trust Act. 

The number of posts in the public service in the Transkei filled by 
whites has dropped from 18.6% in 1963 to 7.9%. Smaller ethnic groups 
are being encouraged to lay claim to their own territorial units as 
Bantustan areas. 

The Minister of Bantu Administration and Development has 
announced that steps were being taken to extend tbe powers of the 
‘Transkeian goverment’ to include certain responsibility for police, 
prisons and health services. 

On the economic front top priority is being given to decentralised 
industrial growth and more significant concessions are being offered to 
attract industrialists to the decentralised areas. The announced aim is 
to divert a significant slice of the industrial development to the 
‘Bantu Homelands’, the ‘border’ areas, and other decentralised areas 
without of course harming ‘the interests and needs of the existing 
metropolitan areas’, 

A great deal of public debate and attention in South Africa is 
concentrated on these developments and the related question of 
separate institutions for the Coloured and Indian people. Both within 
the white camp and among the oppressed Black people a ferment has 
been evident which needs special and urgent attention. 

The debate is, of course, not free. It is taking place within the 
straitjacket of a police state. The issues given prominence are, in the 
main, those selected by a press which is controlled by the privileged 
minority. Above all, the true leaders of the people and their 
organisations are prevented from participating in the debate except 
through the limiting means of illegal propaganda. But one thing is 
evident and that is that the political torpor created by the terror and 
the smashing of the people's organisations in the immediate post- 
Rivonia situation is beginning to lift. Groups and individuals from 
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amongst the oppressed majority are beginning to act and to speak out 
publicly with a sharpness which seemed impossible only a few years 
ago. Clearly some of the militant-sounding outpourings are confused 
and purely demagogic. They are sometimes inspired by the desire of 
certain politicians to recapture waning public notice. But it is a 
demagogy which reflects pressures from below, a changing public 
mood and a growing impatience among the people. It also reflects 
some of the basic contradictions facing the racial state in its attempt 
to sell to the South African people and the world outside a substitute 
for real democracy. 

At a time when the government's partition schemes were in their 
early stages, L. Legwa writing in the African Communist (Fourth 
Quarter, 1962) pointed with prophetic insight to some of the dilemmas 
into which the regime's Bantustan policies would be thrust. And of late 
there have been uncomfortable signs for the government. 

Already there is evidence that each demagogic pronouncement 
(intended more often than not for external consumption) and each 
‘concession’ raises the level of those aspirations of the people which 
can only be satisfied by endangering the very purpose of Bantustan 
policy which is, after all, the perpetuation of white supremacy by 
other means. Even government-orientated chiefs are, as Comrade Legwa 
forecast, ‘subjected to constant pressure from the people among whom 
they live and work, while Pretoria is thousands of miles away’. 
Matanzima of the Transkei admitted as much when he apologetically 
warded off government attacks on him for making demands for more 
land, by saying: ‘I am bound to express the sentiments and aspirations 
of my people and these do not always coincide with those of the 
electorate of white South Africa’. 


SPARKING OFF DEMANDS 


The promise of the government to ‘honour its pledge’ by granting more 
land under the 1936 Land and Trust Act is sparking off demands which 
reject the assumption that Africans are entitled to only 13 per cent of 
their country’s land area. In the Transkei, claims have been laid to 
Mount Currie, Maclear and Eliot districts and to farms in the Matatiele 
and Port St.John's areas. The latest Transkei demand is for all land 
between the Fish River and the Natal border. 
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There is more and more talk that Port St. Johns itself should be 
handed over to the Transkei administration — it should be remembered 
that the ‘Homelands’ have been so planned as to include not a single 
harbour. Similarly, Chief Buthalezi has claimed Richards Bay as a 
seaport for the Zulus and has on more than one occasion dismissed 
the possibility of Zulu independence before Zululand is a state within 
a definable boundary. 

M.C. Botha (Minister of Bantu Administration and Development) 
expressed the white man’s outrage at these demands and Vorster 
replied unequivocally that after the purchase of an additional 7% 
million morgen of land this ‘would be the end of all plans for more 
land’ for the ‘Homelands’ including the Transkei. 

The promises of more executive and administrative functions to the 
‘Homelands’ which the authorities are forced to make are encouraging 
demands for powers which are causing apprehension in the white 
camp. Buthelezi said recently with exasperation: ‘I am only the Chief 
Executive Officer of a Territorial Authority with as much power as a 
telephone’. The provisions in the Homeland Act of 1971, which 
prohibit the creation of armed forces or para-military units in the 
‘Homelands’, have been attacked vigorously by Chief Buthelezi, who is 
demanding arms for his people. ‘The prohibitions’, he said, ‘raise the 
whole question of white mistrust of a Black man with a gun’. 

Not to be outdone, Kaizer Matanzima launched a broadside against 
the government for its slow pace in implementing the promise to 
transfer the departments of police and defence to the Transkei 
authorities. In quick response, the South African President announced 
at the opening of a session of the Transkei Legislative Assembly, that 
the government is preparing immediate steps to transfer the control of 
some prison and police services to the Authority. But on the question 
of defence, Vorster made it clear a few days later that this department 
would never be transferred to the African territories. 

The fiction that every African, wherever he may live (and the 
majority live and work in ‘white’ areas and will continue to do so for 
the foreseeable future), is a citizen of his ethnic ‘Homeland’, has 
forced even those who have been thrust upon the people as ‘leaders’ 
to take up some of the cudgels on their people’s behalf and to talk 
occasionally about independence in the all-African rather than the 
tribal context. This explains why some of the Bantustan leaders have 
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ventured outside the political kraal allocated to them, and have voiced 
far-reaching demands relating to the bulk of their ‘constituents’ in 
‘white’ areas, including such demands as the rate for the job, 
relaxation of influx control, and free and compulsory education. 

This also explains why the speeches made before so-called 
‘constituents’ in the urban complexes usually have a more advanced 
and militant ring, reflecting, as they must do if any response is to be 
evoked, a basic rejection of the white man’s schemes. Speaking to over 
9,000 people in Soweto Chief Buthelezi, to the ringing cheers of the 
audience, said that every Black man in South Africa had to consider 
himself Black and nothing else; that white South Africa ‘has never 
really governed us with our consent . . .' and ended, according to 
reports to shouts of wild jubilation, with the words: ‘For God's sake do 
not allow whites to divide you on ethnic grounds. You are all Black. 
If you allowed this you would be the biggest Bunch of fools the 
Almighty ever created." 

Recently students of the Ngoye Tribal University greeted Chief 
Buthelezi's arrival to address them with clenched fists and with slogans 
which included ‘Down with a white government in a Black land’. 


HEIGHTENED MILITANCY 


Controlled levels of politica! expression have a habit of overflowing 
the bounds set for them. Whatever may be the intention at the top, 
the people warm to each genuine confrontation between some of the 
less sychophantic Bantustan leaders and the government, because this 
expresses, even if only in a restricted way, their hatred and mistrust of 
white rule and it stimulates political expression beyond the narrow 
issues under discussion. 

Amongst the youth, especially in the tribal universities, there is a 
great deal of talk about Black self-reliance and the rejection of white 
domination in economic, cultural and social spheres. Urban Bantu 
Council. leaders talk more and more of Black Power and the need for 
the oppressed to assert themselves as Blacks. 

In the Coloured community there is a resurgence of an impressive 
organised militancy which regards Black freedom as indivisible, and of 
late there have been signs within the Indian community of all-Black 
solidarity and the need to recreate people's organisations such as the 
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Natal Indian Congress and the Transvaal Indian Congress. 

The Coloured riots and bus boycott in Port Elizabeth and the 
increasing number of militant actions in African schools and universities 
are further indications of heightened activity and receptiveness, an 
upsurge of militancy among the oppressed. . 

The increased activities of the liberation movement inside the 
country (particularly the stepping up of propaganda activities) have 
made an important impact. But it is also true that (as the Rand Daily 
Mail observed) the plain speaking at the top in some of the Bantustans 
seems to be 'loosening tongues further down the ranks of the non- 
white leadership’ and the Black voice in our land is ‘beginning to speak 
with a fresh insistence and tone of demand'. 

How dangerous is all this for the government? Mr. David Currie, 
deputy leader of the Coloured Labour Party, said: 


The very Coloured Representative Council which the government created 
has become apartheid’s severest critic. It (the government) has created 
platforms for people like Buthelezi, Matanzima and the Labour Party. 
Now comes the question: Who has gained most from the granting of 
political platforms under separate development — the government or its 
opponents? I cannot give you a simple answer. 


The answer, although not simple, is to be found in the fact that 
despite the risks involved, the government is working with a new 
vigour, urgency and seriousness of purpose to create administrative 
entities with the usual trappings of the neo-colonial variety of self-rule. 

Some of the publicly expressed misgivings in the white camp about 
the pace of Bantustan developments voice the fear that once the 
process is unleashed it cannot altogether be effectively controlled. 
On the other hand the government’s internal and external needs compel 
it to give so-called independence a more credible content. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT HOPES TO ACHIEVE 


The contradictions which are implicit in any government attempt to 
hide the real mechanism of white rule should not be underestimated. 
But it would be equally foolhardy to underestimate the fact that the 
government is prepared to take a certain number of calculated risks 
because it hopes that, on balance, the outcome will help rather than 
obstruct white domination. 
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In what way will it help them? It is hoped by means of the 
Bantustans to reverse the international and African isolation of South 
Africa and to lay the basis for Vorster's ‘outward-looking policies’ 
which are designed to undermine the independent African states and 
to prepare the ground for imperialist incursions into the rest of the 
contínent. For this purpose the projection of the Bantustans as real 
enclaves of African independence has become a major government 
priority. 

Already there have been dangerous signs. Some of the less principled 
African leaders are manoeuvring to open avenues of contact with the 
white South, either directly (e.g. Banda) or by their encouragement of 
the idea of a dialogue, if not with Vorster, at least with the Bantustan 
chief executives who have in their turn spoken up in favour of dialogue 
and against the political, economic and social isolation of South Africa. 

An appeal by Chief Buthelezi to the U.S. Congress during his visit 
there may well have been instrumental in the narrow defeat of the 
measure to end South Africa's 60,000 ton sugar quota. Senator 
Kennedy, prime mover in this direction, announced that he had 
retreated from his earlier firm stand of opposing American trade with 
South Africa. Chief Buthelezi also met Charles Diggs, Black U.S. 
Congressman touring South Africa, and announced: ‘I told him 
personally I was against boycotts and in favour of dialogue in dealing 
with the South African government.’ 

Thus the risks taken by the government in giving more substance to 
the notion of ethnic self-rule must be seen against the essentially 
negative role which the Bantustan leaders are playing on the question of 
South Africa's place in the outside world and especially in Africa. 


DIVIDE AND RULE 


Internally the spread of ethnic politics has dangerous implications for 
the liberation movement. The very creation of the African National 
Congress in 1912 was an expression of the trend against tribalism. 
Without riding roughshod over the pride felt in group language and 
culture and other healthy local features based on history and tradition, 
the African National Congress has played a major role in creating a 
nation-wide African consciousness and a unity in the struggle against 
white oppression. Just as the national liberation movement saw in 
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Alu uy te key to Ds serri, so the ross cf Scc Afa 
came 39 reacse that thea satil was eae? woi a reverul of this 
enl The te bonowed Cevce cf doveacdrcie wis berg voler 
med ty Estorcy and by political aduewemece. 

EE development within the framework cf wie domication 
may create the iDuson of a recogzzioa of sore cé tke mioctted 
citzal rights of the different groups, bat its men purpose is to break 
vp the unity of the African peopie and to pecpetcace thee inferior 
satus. 

k would be naive to believe that the Lberation mowemect bas for all 
time won the battle for the unity of the A*a-s. The povermment's 
new-found vigour on the Bantustan front is desz-ed to fragment the 
nation once again. In the process the rez-—e is prepaced to risk 
challenges of a limited character in order to preempt the real 
revolutionary confrontation which it would face from a uated people. 

Of course, the flowering of the varied cultures of the groups which 
make up the African people is supported by the Eberation movement. 
But this flowering will only really become possible in a free, 
independent and united South Africa. 


REFORMISM OR REVOLUTION 


The emphasis on the Bantustans is used too to undermine support for 
the perspective of revolutionary armed struggie and to isolate the 
Eberation movement from its base of support amongst the people. 
Chief Mangope, head of the Tswana Territorial Authority, has 
appealed to his people to donate 10 cents each to a special fund to 
combat ‘terrorists’. Chief P.R. Mpephu, Chief Councillor of the Venda 
Territorial Authority, said during Vorster's recent tour that his people 
appreciated what the government was doing and would do for them in 
the future. He announced (to murmurs of shock from the audience) 
that his people were going to help the government fight terrorists whom 
he described as ‘trouble makers’, Ndamse of the Transkei declared that 
communists ‘have no chance in hell of getting a foothold in our hearts’. 
Matanzima said recently: ‘We call on the government to enlist Black 


men against their common enemy who threatens to use force against 
this country.’ 
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Even Buthelezi, for all his militant speeches, has felt obliged on 
more than one occasion to publicly reject force as a solution. ‘I don’t 
think violence is the answer to South Africa’s problems,’ he said, 
‘and I would like to attend an OAU summit to argue with them on the 
issue of violence.’ And on another occasion he said: ‘Inclinations which 
say ‘fight’ must be resisted in word and deed. This is . . . simply being 
realistic . . . The role I am now playing is that of bringing about a 
change within the framework of present government policy.’ This sort 
of approach gives papers like The World an opportunity of proclaiming 
editorially that the Black youth should not ‘indulge in fantasies of 
violent revolution as men like Chief Buthelezi have pointed out’. 

Whatever their motives, and however grudging their support for the 
government may be, the Bantustan leaders are in effect serving to 
sidetrack the aspirations and revolutionary ardour of the masses. Hopes 
that radical change can be achieved through partition are raised, and 
contrasted with the allegedly ‘unrealistic’ policy of the African National 
Congress and the liberation movement. This type of illusion must be 
challenged, for it could lay the basis for a new-style reformism more 
dangerous than that which Congress successfully overcame in the forties 
and fifties. 


A DEPENDENT CLASS 


The move to make their fraudulent 'self-government' more credible 
holds other compensations for the white state. In each ‘Homeland’ a 
bureaucracy of politicians, office-holders, administrators, officials of 
various sorts, etc. is being created which gives a small sector of the 
traditional rulers and a group from among the intelligentsia a special 
place in separation politics at the administrative level, and helps the 
white state to govern more easily through Black officials. 

The iniquitous Proclamation 400 is being carried out with a certain 
zeal by the Transkei administration, and recently there have been 
fresh detentions. George Matanzima, the Transkei Minister of Justice, 
refused to answer questions in the Transkei Legislative Assembly about 
these detentions. A total of 23 people are reported to have been served 
with removal orders by different Transkei chiefs in terms of 
Proclamation 400. Transkeian Black magistrates are administering the 
Pass Laws and some of the proceedings are conducted with an 
inhumanity and arrogance reminiscent of the Fordsburg pass courts. 
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The government is also encouraging the growth of the business and 
middle classes in the ‘Homelands’ who, by the very nature of things, 
will be wholly dependent for their economic survival and expansion on 
the state or the white bourgeoisie. 

True, the status and physical comfort which go with government 
office, and the advantages of private economic enrichment by the few, 
do not always guarantee permanent conformity. Pressure from their 
people and the individual frustrations which will emerge when their 
power and advancement are inevitably barred beyond a certain point, ` 
could ultimately encourage some in these privileged upper echelons to 
use their status to challenge government policy. And indeed a few have 
already done so. But the creation of administrative and business classes 
with a vested interest in working within the system and dependent upon 
it for its privileged status and economic advancement can, on balance, 
be of advantage to the government. 

In some of the projected Bantustans (eg. Venda and Lebowa) 
notice has already been given by the government-appointed traditional 
rulers that no political opposition (even Transkei style) would be 
allowed to exist because, so they claim, the one party state is rooted 
in their traditional political systems. In this way the illegalisation of the 
liberation movement and the prevention of political activities are 
secured on the pretext of an appeal to alleged African ‘tradition’. 


UNDERMINING THE UNITY OF THE WORKING CLASS 


It is hoped to create ethnic-style divisions amongst the African working 
people, to move the fulcrum of political activity away from the towns 
and into the separate *Homelands', and thus to emasculate the united 
working class as a politícal force in the areas most vital to the enemy — 
its industrial complexes. 

The centre of gravity of resistance to white domination in the 
modern period has understandably been in the urban complexes. The 
Black proletariat has a political consciousness and a history of militant 
struggle which places it in the vanguard of our democratic revolution. 
It is mainly in the urban areas where objective conditions have helped 
to break down tribal barriers and where a new national African 
consciousness was formed which not only cut across tribal divisions 
but also created strong links with the other oppressed Black minorities 
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— the Coloured and Indian people. The upsurge in the fifties which 
embraced the country areas had its inspiration in the political ferment 
which was taking place in the main urban centres. 

Despite over twenty years of so-called ‘Bantu Homeland’ develop- 
ment, the majority of the African people — over 8 million — live and 
work in the ‘white’ areas. The heightened tempo of repatriation to the 
‘Homelands’ in the last few years is making little significant impact on 
the population distribution as between Blacks and whites in the towns. 
Today there are still more Africans in the urban areas than whites. This 
position is likely to remain materially unchanged for a long time to 
come. 

The stepping up of the Bantustan programme with the trappings of 
ultimate state sovereignty gives institutional backing to the white 
regime's doctrine that urban Africans are no more than temporary 
sojourners in the towns and that they owe ultimate allegiance to their 
respective ethnic ‘Homelands’. 

There are already signs that publicly, at any rate, officially- 
sanctioned Black politics have become mainly Bantustan politics, and 
the public debate is monopolised by the Bantustan leaders and the 
government. It is hoped to stifle the voice of the working class, and 
although the process cannot so neatly be contained by the government, 
the present ferment of activity and its limited confrontations are 
centred in and revolve round the problems of the dispersed rural 
‘Homelands’. 


TOWARDS REAL NATIONAL LIBERATION! 


These then are some of the dangers and pitfalls for the revolutionary 
forces. In the absence of a strongly organised liberation movement the 
masses can be misled to support reformism rather than revolution; to 
form tribal allegiances rather than national ones, and to tolerate 
unprincipled compromises with the white regime. On the other hand, 
properly utilised, the situation which is developing can create fresh 
possibilities of struggle and confrontation with the government, and 
new prospects of combining legal with illegal activity. 

It must be recognised that those who stand at the head of the 
Bantustans are not all made of the same mould and are subject to 
contradictory pressures. On the one hand they are helping to make the 
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system work and the logic of their position tempts them to accept 
compromises and to engage in the sort of negative diplomacy which 
harms the people’s cause. On the other hand their motivation is 
complex and varied. Some may be prepared to play the white man’s 
game solely in order to gain and retain office and the privileges which 
go with it. But there are others who are guided by their limited 
understanding of South African ‘reality’, and a political pessimism 
which makes them doubt real prospects of nation-wide revolutionary 
change. This leads them to proceed on the basis that ‘a half a loaf is 
better than none’. But most of them are, to a greater or lesser degree, 
sensitive to the mood and pressures of the people whose immediate 
interests they believe to be advancing. 

It is well known that the liberation movement uneompromisingly 
rejects the government’s territorial ‘solution’ as completely unaccep- 
table and asserts the historic right of the African people to the whole 
of South Africa. 

Those selected by the government to run the ‘Homelands’ are by no 
means the chosen representatives of the Africans. The liberation alliance 
headed by the African National Congress is the true voice of the 
oppressed and its leaders whether underground, in gaols or in political 
exile, are their authentic spokesmen. Dialogue which does not 
incorporate this principle is a device to turn back the clock of history 
and to confuse the world outside. 

It is understandable that the people should respond favourably to 
those actions by a few of the Bantustan leaders which are calculated to 
create even limited confrontations with the white regime and which 
help to lay bare the ultimate fraud behind the Bantustan plan. But they 
reject and will continue to reject the negative ‘diplomacy’ of the 
Bantustan leaders and actions which spread reformism, accept tribal 
isolation and undermine the growing hostility of the world towards 
Vorster’s policy of domination by separation. 

At the moment a fair number of the issues facing the people in the 
Bantustans are being fought out mainly at the top ~ the government’s 
chosen ground — in the form of a mere verbal confrontation between 
the government and a few of the more outspoken Bantustan leaders. 
This will be transformed into a more meaningful confrontation only 
when the people, by their actions, come into the picture. 
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It is not the purpose of this article to elaborate in detail the tactics 
of revolutionaries in South Africa in relation to Bantu ‘authorities’ 
and other apartheid institutions. Firmness of revolutionary principle 
must be combined with Leninist flexibility of tactics, and a detailed 
study of complex factors which vary from one area to another and 
within each community among the oppressed African, Coloured and 
Indian people. No doubt revolutionaries cannot adopt an unvarying 
attitude of abstentionism which might in some cases serve to isolate 
themselves and leave the field to collaborators. It is necessary to 
strengthen patriotic elements and tendencies, expose stdoges, encourage 
progressive demands for land and rights, even on a local scale, and 
fight against tribalist and separatist manifestations. In the course of 
these aims, some members and supporters of the revolutionary 
movement may even find it expedient to make use of apartheid 
institutions to be able better to destroy them. Such problems must be, 
and no doubt are, the subject of constant review and consideration by 
all sections of the liberation movement. 

But we must be on our guard against the numerous traps which the 
search for tactical advantages can create. In present-day South Africa 
the only path to freedom lies through preparing the ground for mass 
revolutionary transformation including armed struggle. This is a 
protracted process and it is all too easy to lapse into reformist 
tendencies at a time when a break-through may not appear to be 
imminent. Consistent with its general policy the liberation movement 
will reject tendencies which exaggerate the extent to which the 
government can be ‘embarrassed’ by its own brain-child and which 
underestimate the harm which can be done to the cause of struggle by 
ill-judged, tactical embraces of institutions (and their leaders) set up 
directly in defence of white supremacy. 
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MARXISM 
& THE 
BLACK 
PANTHER 
PARTY 


by Henry Winston 


Some years ago the Black Panther Party emerged in the United States 
as a militant organisation dedicated to fighting against the genocidal 
oppression of Black Americans, Subjected to the most brutal repression, 
its leaders murdered by the racist minions of ‘law and order’ or 
imprisoned fos long periods awaiting trial on trumped-up charges, it 
fought back and won wide support. Proclaiming itself as revolutionary, 
it took some tentative steps in the direction of Marxism-Leninism, 
But today the organisation is in dire straits, racked with crisis. 

What are the causes of the crisis of the Black Panther Party? How 
could an organisation which portrayed itself as the revolutionary 
vanguard become so quickly isolated from the people? Why were the 
hopes of so many militant and courageous Black youths who were 
attracted to the party tumed into frustration and even tragedy? 

No answer to these questions can be given without taking into 
account the attacks and frame-ups launched by the enemy against the 
party. Yet even these brutal and murderous attacks, conducted both 
from within and outside the organisation, cannot alone explain the 
crisis of the Black Panther Party. 

Huey P. Newton, writing in the Black Panther of 17 April, attempts 
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to provide an explanation for this crisis, which led to the party’s split 
into factions, one headed by himself, the other by Eldridge Cleaver. 
(The Black Panther is now published by the Newton faction, while a 
paper called Right On is being issued by the Cleaver group.) 

In his 17 April article, Newton states: ‘Under the influence of 
Eldridge Cleaver the party gave the community no alternative for 
dealing with us, except by picking up the gun . . . Therefore, the 
Black Panther Party defected from the community long before Eldridge 
Cleaver defected from the party.’ 

In saying this, Newton appears at first glance to have taken a step 
toward understanding and correcting past mistakes — to have begun 
the process of disentangling the Black Panther Party from Cleaver's 
catastrophic influence. However, in this article as a whole, Newton, 
instead of providing answers, creates still more questions and doubts 
as to the past, present and future course of the Black Panther Party. 

That the uneasiness created by this article is well founded is 
confirmed by Newton's subsequent writings and speeches, and partic- 
ularly by his 29 May article in the Black Panther. Here he announces 
that the party is ready to open, in San Francisco, a shoe factory and 
one to make clothing and golf bags — the first of many factories to be 
operated by the Black Panthers in ghettos across the nation. 

That these are enterprises of ‘Black capitalism’, Newton does not 
deny. In fact, he states: ‘I am doing an article now called “To Re- 
analyse Black Capitalism" . . . I think this is the kind of thing we're 
involved in and we'll judge how successful we are by whether we can 
take the community with us". 

It will undoubtedly appear to some that there is a head-on contra- 
diction between Newton’s ‘new’ direction and his previous ‘revolution- 
ary” period. The opposite is true. There is no contradiction between 
his previous ultra-Leftist role and his present position. In essence, both 
positions represent accommodation to the status quo — even though 
the earlier one was more effectively camouflaged with the rhetoric 
of revolution. The link between both positions is the fact that neither 
‘Black capitalism’ nor ultra-revolutionary rhetoric offers the people 
the path of struggle. That is why the new form of opportunism (like 
the old form, still pursued by Eldridge Cleaver) presents no perspective 
for the Black liberation movement. l 
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4ARD REALITY 


According to Newton, the Black Panther Party had its origin as a 
response to what he interprets as the people’s rejection of non-violent 
action. When the Black Panthers first picked up the gun, he states in 
the 17 April article, ‘we were acting (in 1966) at a time when the 
people had given up on the philosophy of non-violent direct action 
and were beginning to deal with sterner stuff. We wanted them to see 
the virtues of disciplined and organised armed self-defence, rather than 
spontaneous and disorganised outbreaks and riots’. 

In this estimate of what was needed as the next step in the Black 
liberation struggle can be found the source of the Panthers’ subsequent 
lifficulties. By offering the alternative of armed self-defence, the 
Panthers presented the upsurging Black urban youth with a false choice 
diverting them from mass unity and struggle. l 

As Congressman Ronald Dellums recently stated, ‘The average Black 
person, if you go back to that experience in the ghetto, doesn’t wake 
up in the morning oriented to the bullet or the bomb. He’s oriented 
to hope, and that’s when you can move him . . . It is time now to 
translate Black is Beautiful into hard political reality." 

In 1966 that ‘hard political reality’ called — as it does today — for 
more militant forms of organised and disciplined mass struggle. The 
people, including the youth, in their fight to create a movement to 
ənd poverty and racism, will respond to such an altemative to the 
dlind alley of spontaneity or the equally hopeless concept of ‘picking 
up the gun’, 

It is clear that the people want to challenge the oppressor on the 
grounds they choose, not on those chosen by their enemy. They want 
to engage the enemy where he is most vulnerable — and this ruling 
class, the most massively armed oppressor in history, is the most 
rulnerable of all oppressors when the oppressed and exploited exercise 
their strength through self-organisation and unity. That is why people 
lo not relate to the idea that the power to change things comes out of 
the barrel of a gun. 


STRATEGY — DEFENSIVE OR OFFENSIVE? 


Nhen Newton advocated guns and a defensive strategy as the solution 
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for Black people, he was wrong on both counts: not only did the 
people refuse to relate to the gun, they also rejected the concept of a 
defensive strategy. Black people — who have been warding off attacks 
for 400 years — want and need an offensive strategy to build a great 
popular movement to end racist oppression. 

In his concept of self-defence, Newton endeavoured to respond to 
the oppression of his people. However, this concept excluded the 
people from their own liberation struggle. It involved the idea of an 
elite few acting for the masses — in fact, supplanting them. 

Thus, even before Cleaver joined the Black Panther Party, Newton 
had substituted elitism for mass struggle. Cleaver’s influence brought 
the elitist concept to new levels of anarchist, adventurist confusion 
and provocation — but his ideology was nevertheless inherent in the 
original concepts on which the Black Panther Party was founded, 

At one point, however, it appeared to some that the Black Panthers 
might be turning away from these original concepts, that they might 
supplant the Little Red Book and Cleaver's anarchism with Marx and 
Lenin. This was in the summer of 1969 when the Black Panther Party 
called for studying the historic report on the united front by Georgi 
Dimitrov, the Bulgarian Communist leader who transformed himself 
from the accused into the accuser in a Nazi court. But instead of 
linking theory with practice, the actions taken by the Black Panther 
Party tumed the concept of the united front into a sectarian caricature 
of the Marxist-Leninist principles on which it is based. The party's 
policies and actions continued to be inconsistent with the interests 
of the class struggle and the Black liberation movement, It became 
increasingly clear that the Black Panther Party had adopted some of 
the phraseology of Marxism-Leninism, but not the ideology. 

Against this background, internal strife in the Black Panther Party 
deteriorated into factionalism, and — with neither faction guided by 
scientific theory — into an inevitable split. Newton expelled Cleaver 
and a group of his supporters. Although there are now two separate 
groups, both unfortunately hold similar anti-Marxist views on the 
most basic principles of class and national liberation. 


‘THERE GO MY PEOPLE’ 
It is worth recalling that in the same period when the Black Panthers 
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came on the scene, others were also seeking new directions, notably 
Martin Luther King. 

During the Montgomery bus strike in 1955, King had said, "There 
go my people. I must catch up with them’. More than a decade later 
and at a new turning point, King was still motivated by these 
sentiments. Therefore, unlike the Panthers, he did not misread the 
mood of the people in this new phase, often called the ‘post-civil rights 
period’, 

It had become apparent to King that an offensive strategy of new 
dimensions had to be built. The new situation required the continued 
and even expanded participation of church and middle-strata forces, 
including students and professionals, that had predominated in 1954-66. 
But King saw that the basis for regaining the offensive was working 
class strength moving in coalition with the middle-class forces. He now 
directed all his efforts toward involving the working class in a higher 
level of struggle with the Black liberation movement — and with all 
the poor and oppressed. 

The Communist Party welcomed this historic revolution in Dr King’s 
leadership, and wholeheartedly supported his efforts to bring about a 
new strategy and a new alignment of forces. The Communist Party 
saw this as a profoundly important development, even though Dr King 
had not yet demonstrated a full understanding that an offensive 
Strategy to end class exploitation, racist oppression and war demands 
not only the strength of the working class, but also the leadership of 
the working class — Black, Brown, Yellow, Red and White — guided 
by the science of socialism. However, before he was assassinated, King 
had moved toward an antiimperialist position. 

King was also keenly aware of the dangers that faced the movement. 
For instance, in his historic address, just two months before his death — 
at the Freedomways memorial meeting for Dr W, E. B. DuBois, King 
warned that racism and imperialism could not be fought with anti- 
Communism. In addition, his words about DuBois carried an all- 
important message for today’s radical youth: 


Above all he did not content himself with hurling invectives for emotional 
relief and then to retire into smug passive satisfaction. History had taught 
him it is not enough for people to be angry. The supreme task is to organise 
and unite people so that their anger becomes a transforming force. 


(Freedomways, Spring 1968.) 


The ruling class did everything in its power to divert and defeat the new 
direction taken by King. The capitalist mass media went all out to 
promote the activity and the ideology of those Black and white radicals 
for whom King was ‘too non-violent’ and the Communist Party ‘too 
conservative’, 

While Newton, Cleaver and Hilliard waved the Little Red Book 
and talked of picking up the gun, they were joined in these activities 
by middle-class white radicals who also came forward with ‘new’ 
interpretations of Marxism. All of this created diversions and confusion 
on the campus, in the ghettos and in the peace movement. 


THE IMAGE-MAKERS AND ‘REVOLUTION’ 


As part of the ruling-<lass efforts to divert the radicalisation process, 
the mass media have popularised the caricature of Marxism-Leninism 
appearing in the writings of Mao, Trotsky, Marcuse, Debray, Cleaver, 
Newton, Tom Hayden, Stokely Carmichael, Rennie Davis and others. 
At the same time, they have promoted a ‘revolutionary’ image for 
many of the new radicals. 

These Black and white radicals, including Cleaver and Newton, 
dismissed what they called ‘orthodox’ Marxism. Taking a different 
direction from King, they disdained the working class and glorified 
the super-‘revolutionary’ tactics of confrontation by an anarchistic 
elite. In this way, these ultra-‘revolutionaries’ helped create an 
atmosphere in which the racist monopolists could falsely portray 
violence as coming from the Left — and cover up the fact that they 
themselves are the source of it. 

The pseudo-militancy of Newton, Cleaver and Hilliard made their 
own party and its supporters particularly vulnerable to nation-wide 
genocidal assaults and frame-ups. And beyond this, their super 
revolutionism made the movements for Black liberation and against 
war and poverty more vulnerable to mounting repressive attacks. 

It is apparent that neither Newton or Cleaver have ever based their 
tactics on the working class and its revolutionary science, Marxism- 
Leninism. At the present moment, while Cleaver’s opportunism 
continues along an ultra-Leftist course and Newton’s has taken a 
Right opportunist form (although he attempts to maintain a Leftist 
image), both base their policies on the lumpenproletariat. 
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In order to give some semblance of credibility to the ‘revolutionary’ 
role they assign the lumpen elements, Newton and Cleaver would have 
us believe that the Black unemployed, those on welfare, and high 
school dropouts are all part of the lumpenproletariat. This is an insult 
to Black men, women and youth. People are not lumpen simply 
because they are denied jobs, and when Newton and Cleaver make 
such claims they sound like Black Moynihans. 

Today, in the centre of imperialism in the era of its decline, there 
is a massive increase in the army of the unemployed. Alongside this, 
the number of lumpen elements also increases. However, these groups 
do not merge: each has its distinct characteristics. As Marx wrote in 
The Class Struggles in France, the lumpenproletariat ‘forms a mass 
sharply differentiated from the industrial proletariat’, 

Specifically the lumpen elements are those so demoralised by the 
system that they are not only jobless, but that to them a job is 
unthinkable. It is their declassed parasitical status and outlook that 
sharply distinguishes them from the great mass of unemployed, who 
are searching for and demanding jobs and the opportunity for a decent 
life. That is why — in addition to making the distinction that Marx 
emphasised — it is now even more necessary than in Marx’s time to 
clearly distinguish between the lumpenproletariat and the great mass 
of unemployed, which includes so many youth (particularly Black and 
Brown) who have never been regularly employed. And the following 
statistics from the sixties foreshadow the vastly greater number of 
youth who will be forced into this position in the seventies: 


It is reported that there are now 50 per cent fewer unskilled and semi-skilled 
jobs than there are high school dropouts, Almost one-third of the 26 million 
young people entering the labour market in the sixties will be dropouts. But 
the percentage of the Negro dropouts nationally is 57 per cent, and in New 
York City, among Negroes 25 years of age os over it is 68 per cent. They are 
without a future. 


(Louis A. Ferman, Joyce L. Kornbluh, and Alan Haber, eds., 


mead) in America, University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1968, 
p. 622. 


However it is quite evident that the ruling class is not counting on the 
prediction that the unemployed will passively accept the idea that 
‘they are without a future’, Today, the monopolists fear that the 
struggle of the unemployed, together with the rank-and-file struggles 
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within the unions, will lay the basis for a new upsurge of the working 
class and the Black liberation movement. The monopolists are aware 
that these struggles will eclipse those of the thirties. 

One of the ways in which the ruling class is trying to short-circuit 
the struggle for jobs and against war and racism is through its barbaric 
promotion of drugs — in the armed forces (particularly in Vietnam), in 
the ghettos, among the workers, and among the youth on and off the 
campuses. 

The lumpenproletariat, as Engels noted, includes ‘elements of all 
classes’. This is particularly evident today as large numbers of students, 
demoralised by drugs, turn away from struggle and become part of 
the lumpen sector for the first time in history. 

Together with its mass promotion of drugs, the ruling class is 
promoting anti-working class ideology on a mass scale in new ways. 
This is why the media have popularised the writings of such individuals 
as Regis Debray and Herbert Marcuse, whose views have greatly 
influenced Cleaver, Newton, Hayden, Hoffman, Rubin and other 
radicals who foster the idea that workers have ‘a stake in the system’. 
From this starting point Cleaver and Newton have developed the 
concept that the lumpen sectors, who will resort to anything but work, 
and not the working class, comprise the vanguard of revolution. 


OBJECTIVE LAWS OF DEVELOPMENT 


Those who point to the lumpenproletariat as the revolutionary 
vanguard disregard the objective laws of historical development. In pre- 
capitalist societies, poverty and oppression were even greater than 
under capitalism. But oppression in itself, no matter how great, does 
not create the basis for the struggle to abolish oppression. 

Because of the specific nature of exploitation under capitalism, the 
working class, which collectively operates the mass production process 
of the privately owned monopolies, is transformed into the gravedigger 
of the system. That is why Marx and Engels wrote in The Communist 
Manifesto: ‘Of all the classes that stand face to face with the 
bourgeoisie today, the proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class’. 

No fundamental change — or even a challenge to the monopolists — 
can occur without the working class. And today the proportion of 
Black workers in basic industries such as steel, coal, auto, transport 
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and others is transforming the prospects for the class struggle and 
Black liberation. 

These Black workers, who share the oppression of all Black 
Americans, also share the exploitation experienced by their fellow 
white workers. But as compared to these white workers, they suffer 
from racist super-exploitation: they have the worst jobs and are still 
the last hired, the first fired. 

The degree of exploitation of Black workers is clearly much greater 
than that of white workers. Nevertheless, the collective form of 
exploitation in the decisive mass production industries is suffered by 
all workers, This creates the objective basis for their unity and leader- 
ship in the struggle against the monopolist class. 

At the same time, history has assigned a doubly significant role 
to Black workers — as the leaders and backbone of the Black liberation 
movement, and as a decisive component of the working-class leadership 
of the anti-imperialist struggle as a whole. 

It is the monopolists’ fear of Black, white, Brown, Yellow, Red and 
working-class unity, which forms the basis for still broader people’s 
unity, that is behind racism and anti-Communism — the main 
ideological weapons of the ruling class. 

Leninism, the Marxism of the imperialist epoch, is the ideological 
weapon of the working class. It is the scientific guide that enables the 
working class to combine its struggle with national liberation move- 
ments against imperialism. No other theory has served to free a single 
working class, a single people, from imperialism anywhere in the world. 
Beginning with the October revolution, only those guided by Marxism- 
Leninism have been able to free themselves from class and national 
oppression and take the road of socialist construction. 


“ON THE SIDE OF THE OPPRESSOR’ 


Cleaver and Newton have tried to use the writings of Frantz Fannon, 
whose vantage point was the Algerian and other African liberation 
movements, to justify their anti-Leninist theory of the role of the 
lumpenproletariat. They have attempted to apply Fannon's ideas to 
the US, although these ideas lack Marxist clarity in some respects 
even within the African context for which they were intended. On 
top of this, Cleaver and Newton have inflated Fannon's positive views 
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on the lumpenproletariat, while completely ignoring his serious 
reservations about this group. 

‘Colonialism will also find in the lumpenproletariat a considerable 
space for manoeuvring', Fannon wrote in The Wretched of the Earth. 
There is a danger he warned, that *the lumpenproletariat will throw 
itself into battle and will take part in the conflict — but this time on 
the side of the oppressor’. He then stated: 


In Algeria it is the lumpenproletariat which furnished the harkis and the 
messalists; in Angola it supplied the road to openers who now precede the 
Portuguese armed columns: in the Congo, we find once more the lumpen- 
proletariat in regional manifestations in Katai and Katanga, while at 
Leopoldville, the Congo enemies made use of it to organise 'spontaneous' 
mass meetings against Lumumba. 


(Evergreen, New York, 1966, p. 109.) 


For ways in which the ruling class can manipulate the lumpen elements, 
we need only refer to the Panthers' own experience with George Sams, 
who was used to frame Bobby Seale, Ericka Huggins and others. And 
we should remember that a white lumpen individual was used to 
assassinate Martin Luther King, while Black ones were recruited to 
murder Malcolm X. And we should also recall the German monopolists 
manipulation of van der Lubbe to frame Georgi Dimitrov, as part of 
their drive to launch a genocidal war for world domination. 

The Cleaver-Newton theory of the lumpenproletariat as vanguard 
would mean objective surrender to the ruling class — because only the 
working class can lead the fight against poverty and exploitation. And 
not only does this theory fail to offer an offensive strategy for 
liberation; without working-class leadership of the struggle, the lumpen 
victims themselves will not be provided with even their own barest 
needs, 

It is ironic that, while some Panthers glorify the lumpenproletariat, 
at least one Panther leader takes pride in his working class background 
and skills. In his book, Seize the Time, Bobby Seale states that his 
father was a master carpenter, and that he himself is a carpenter, a 
draftsman and a ‘top-flight sheet-metal mechanic’. We fervently hope 
that Bobby Seale will vindicate his well-founded pride by using his 
outstanding ability to help chart a working-class path of struggle for 
millions of Black youth, in contrast to the course Newton and Cleaver 
adopted while Seale was in prison. 
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INCREDIBLE THRUST BACKWARD 


Between mid-April and the end of May, 1971, Huey P. Newton became 

‘increasingly frank in describing his new course. What he only hinted at 
in the 17 April Black Panther, he made astoundingly clear in the 
29 May issue, when he described what he calls a ‘survival programme’ 
i.e., survival through ‘Black capitalism’, 

Announcing that the Panthers will now operate factories in ghettos, 
he went on to say: ‘We will have no overhead because of our collective 
— we'll exploit our collective by making them work free. We’ll do this 
not just to justify ourselves — like philanthropists, to save someone 
from going without shoes, even though this is part of the cause of our 
problems. People make the revolution; we will give the process a 
forward thrust. If we suffer from genocide, we won't be around to 
change things. So in this way our survival programme is very practical’. 

Far from being either ‘practical’ or a ‘forward thrust’, this is an 
incredibly reactionary thrust backward. By comparison with Newton's 
‘survival programme’ Booker T. Washington's philosophy sounds 
positively revolutionary! 

Newton, however, tries to justify his retreat into the past with the 
following explanation: "We can jump too far ahead and say that the 
system absolutely cannot give us anything, which is not true, the 
system can correct itself to a certain extent. What we are interested 
in is for it to correct itself as much as it can do and after that if it 
doesn't do everything that the people think is necessary then we'll 
think about reorganising things’. 

Well, this is a pretty late date to advise the oppressed and exploited 
to call off their struggles and wait to see if ‘the system can correct 
itself! Why should the people surrender to still more racism and 
oppression in order to learn what they already know — that the 
system can 'correct itself" only through wars, increased racism, poverty 
and exploitation. 

While in the past Newton did indeed jump ahead of the people's 
needs, he has now leaped far behind them. He misread the mood of 
the people and mistook their real needs when he talked of 'picking up 
the gun' from 1966 to early 1971. Now he is again misreading their 
mood and ignoring their real needs, when in effect he tells them to 
surrender to racist oppression and accept a 'survival' concept based 
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on his anti-working class theories and glorification of the lumpen- 
proletariat. 

Newton offers the people mini-enclaves of Black capitalism in the 
form of ghetto sweatshops across the country, But what Black people 
want is an end to the ghettos. During slavery, the underground railroad 
established way stations to meet the basic survival needs of Blacks 
escaping from the South, In today’s context, a defensive ‘survival’ 
strategy cannot possibly serve the people, for whom way stations 
cannot provide an escape. The vast scope of Black Americans’ needs 
today can be met only by an offensive strategy. 

Black Americans have a first and equal claim on the total economy 
of the country — which they helped build with 400 years of slave and 
near-slave labour — for billions for jobs, housing, medical care, 
education, etc. 

They want the total economy turned around to meet the people’s 
needs, instead of operating for the wars and the profits of a handful 
of corporate monopolists. 

When in 1968 Martin Luther King warned radicals that super- 
militancy often ends in accommodation, he seems to have prophesied 
Huey P. Newton’s latest move. After ‘hurling’ super-revolutionary 
thetoric for six years, it appears that Newton will now ‘retire into 
small passive satisfaction’ while Black people are given the prospect 
of working in the ghetto under racist sweatshop conditions. 

In Seize the Time, Bobby Seale attacked Ron Karenga for operating 
‘little jive businesses’ in the Black community. ‘Ron Karenga’, wrote 
Seale, ‘had no intention before and has no intention now of working 
in opposition to the power structure to change the system for the 
needs of Black America.' (Random House, New York, 1970, p. 273.) 

We truly hope that Seale will recall these words because they 
aptly describe Newton's ‘survival programme’, No matter how Newton 
may later attempt to portray his new enterprises — as collectives, 
cooperatives, etc. — he cannot disguise the fact that they offer Black 
people no hope. 


ACCOMMODATION — OR STRUGGLE 
Neither Newton’s nor Cleaver's concept of a ‘survival programme’ is 


in the interests of the people. While Cleaver expresses the ultra-Leftist 
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face of opportunism — ‘urban guerrilla warfare now’ — Newton's 
opportunism takes a different form. 

Describing his ‘survival programme’ Newton says: ‘We serve (the 
people's) needs so they can survive oppression. Then, when they are 
ready to pick up the gun, serious things will happen’, (Black Panther, 
April, 1917.) In other words, Newton would have us believe that 
accommodation today will lead to revolution tomorrow! 

Both the ‘survival programme’ Newtonstyle (‘wait until the masses 
are ready to pick up the gun’) and the ‘survival programme’ Cleaver- 
style (‘pick up the gun now!’) objectively amount to the same things: 
desertion of the people's struggles. 

The cause of liberation cannot be served by a negative idea — 
‘survival’ pending a future day when 'serious-things will happen’. 
What is needed is a struggle programme for the immediate interests 
of the people and for their ultimate liberation from capitalist, racist 
oppression, 

Marx and Engels taught that the salvation of the exploited requires 
an everexpanding unity in struggle even so much as to retard the 
downward spiral of exploitation and oppression. This concept is even 
more acutely relevant today. By contrast the idea of a ‘survival 
programme’ evokes passivity and demoralises the people. To justify 
his ‘survival’ concept, which would divert the Black liberation move- 
ment from an offensive anti-monopoly strategy, Huey P. Newton has 
developed a classless approach to capitalist democracy. It is amazing 
to read his description of democracy in the 29 May issue of the 
Black Panther, This is the way he puts it: ‘Democracy in America 
(bourgeois democracy) means nothing more than the domination of 
the majority over thé minority’. 

It is indeed strange to find one who regards himself as a dialectical 
materialist speaking of bourgeois democracy as ‘the domination of the 
majority over the minority’. In the sphere of social science, dialectical 
materialism relates not to struggle in general but to the struggle of 
classes. 

Because he does not relate dialectics to the class struggle, Newton 
fails to explain that this is a society in which monopoly capitalism 
rules; that there is a class of exploiters exercising state power to defend 
its class interests; that there is national oppression maintained by 
this class. 
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[n the same article, Newton also states that the majority has 
‘decreed’ that the minority ‘fight and die in wars’. He dares make 
this claim at a time when even the polls show that considerably more 
than 70 per cent of the people want immediate withdrawal of troops 
from Vietnam. 

It is certainly not the majority but the ruling-class minority that 
has ‘decreed’ the imperialist aggression in Indochina and in the Middle 
East, and which threatens thermonuclear war against peaceful states 
and peoples — and first of all against the socialist camp, which supports 
anti-imperialist liberation struggles throughout the world. In the 1930's 
the threat of war came from Nazi Germany, today it comes from the 
US monopolists — and Newton would have us believe that the majority 
has ‘decreed’ it! 

But not only do the polls show that there is an anti-war majority. 
They also show that within this anti-war majority there is another 
majority — one with the potential to bring an end to the war in 
Indochina and, moreover, to imperialism itself. 

This majority within the majority is made up of the overwhelming 
percentage of white workers and the still greater percentage of Black 
Americans who oppose the war. For the first time in US history, the 
people, though not effectively organised, are in motion against the 
genocidal aggression of US imperialism. 

How then can Huey Newton, who considers himself a revolutionary, 
speak of democracy in the US as the rule of a majority (white masses) 
over the minority (Black masses)? How can he deny and cover up the 
rule of a tiny minority of monopolists who worsen the condition of 
the people, who fan racial strife between Black and white, Black and 
Chicano, Black and Puerto Rican, Black and Indian, and of course 
between whites and all who are Black, Brown, Red or Yellow? 

So«alled revolutionary rhetoric cannot hide this monstrous error 
which omits the class nature of society — which denies capitalism as 
the source of racism, and the monopolists’ use of racism, along with 
anti-Communism, to exploit and oppress the masses. Such rhetoric is 
a disservice to all of those, irrespective of colour, who are fighting for 
peace, democracy and the well-being of the people. 

Huey P. Newton engages in demagogy when he claims that there 
is a struggle between a majority of whites and a minority of Blacks. 
He lumps the white monopolists (a minority) with the white working 
class majority (and sections of the middle strata). 
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He fails to identify the monopolists (a white minority), and he 
does this in a way unbecoming to a revolutionary: by lumping the 
exploited majority of white workers with the oppressing minority of 
white monopolists. Revolutionaries must understand that this is the 
traditional method of accommodating to the imperialist enemy of 
change. 


‘THE BUILDING OF THE MACHINE’ 


In the 5 June Black Panther, Huey P. Newton reveals the full nature 
of his projected Black capitalist course. ‘In the past’ writes Newton, 
‘the Black Panther Party took a counter-revolutionary position with 
our blanket condemnation of Black capitalism.’ Now, however, 
Newton sees a revolutionary role for Black capitalism. 

He outlines a programme in which Black Panther clothing and shoe 
factories and medical programmes will be assisted by ‘contributions’ 
from Black capitalists. In exchange, the Panthers will call upon the 
community to patronise the businesses of these Black capitalists. 

‘Black capitalists’, states Newton, will have ‘the potential to 
contribute to the building of the machine which will serve the true 
interests of the people and end all oppression’. (Emphasis added.) 
One can get an idea of the kind of ‘machine’ Newton intends to build 
from the following admission: ‘In the past’, he writes, ‘we received 
money for our survival programmes from the big white capitalists’. 

Perhaps this admission also casts light on some of the reasons why 
Newton complained, in his 17 April article, that ‘our hook-up with 
white radicals did not give us access to the white community because 
they did not guide the white community’. It now becomes clear that 
he prefers instead to have ‘access’ to white capitalists — whom he 
identifies not as the exploiters of Black and white workers, but as 
the ‘guides’ of the ‘white community’. 

Newton cannot, however, camouflage the fact that his ‘access’ to 
white corporate capital means that he is continuing to serve the 
monopolists at the expense of Black Americans and all working people. 
We venture to predict that his new form of accommodation to the 
white capitalist ‘guides’ will be exposed far more rapidly than his 
previous super-revolutionary services to the same forces. 

Black people are in a unique position. On top of more than 200 
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years of chattel slavery, operated by the slave-owner partners of 
emergent capitalism, they have had over 100 years of capitalist 
exploitation, racism, war and poverty. 

And now Newton echoes the monopolists responsible for the 
oppression and exploitation of Black people who are saying that the 
problems of the system will be solved if only a few more Black people 
become capitalists. The capitalists who say this! are, of course, the 
same ones who have set up every type of barrier against those Blacks 
who have tried to establish small businesses over the years. 

And it is particularly ironic that the ‘invitation’ to Black people to 
become capitalists should come from the very same corporate 
monopolists who have already destroyed most of the nation’s small 
businesses. Those that remain, whether white- or Black-owned, can 
operate only under the impossible conditions of monopoly domination. 

Not only have the mass production industries come under the 
control of corporate monopoly. Through their control of the banks, 
chains, franchising operations, insurance and real estate companies, 
etc., these same monopolists dominate all sectors of the economy, 
including that in the Black community. 

Now, in an effort to recruit a sector of Blacks to support the ruling 
class against their own people, the monopolists have offered a tiny 
minority the illusion of Black capitalism. This is another variation of 
the tokenism rejected by the Black masses, 

Yet we must keep in mind that the Black bourgeoisie is oppressed 
by the same monopolists who exploit and oppress the Black people 
as a whole. It is within this context that Communists — who are 
opposed to capitalist exploitation, whether by white- or Black-owned 
business — support the anti-monopolist demands of Black capitalists. 

Access to the handful of giant corporations and banks which control 
the nation's economy promotes the myth of ‘Black capitalism’ as a 
crude attempt to convince Black people that anyone can still ‘make it’ 
in the US. The monopolists do this in order to divert the Black 
liberation movement from its real course. At a time when one third 
of the workers in the great mass production industries are Black, the 
future of the liberation movement lies in united struggle with all the 
oppressed and exploited against the common enemy, the monopolists. 

In outlining the Panthers' Black capitalist course, Newton states 
that the party's new programmes 'satisfy the deep needs of the 
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community but they are not solutions to our problems. That is why 
we call them survival programmes, meaning survival pending revolution’, 
He then goes on to develop his concept of the revolutionary role of 
Black capitalists: 


We now see the Black capitalist as having a similar relationship to the Black 
community as the national bourgeoisie have to the people in national wars 
of decolonisation. In wars of decolonisation the national bourgeoisie suppor ts 
the freedom struggles of the people because they recognise that it is in their 
own selfish interest. Then when the foreign exploiter has been kicked out, the 
national bourgeoisie takes his place and continues the exploitation. However, 
the national bourgeoisie is a weaker group, even though they are exploiters. 
Therefore, the people are in a better position to wipe the national bourgeoisie 
away after they have assisted the people in wiping out the foreign exploiters. 


(Black Panther, 5 June, 1971.) 


With this brazen misappropriation and misuse of Marxist terminology, 
Newton tries to put a revolutionary stamp on his scheme to build a 
machine that will serve the ‘foreign’ US monopolists at the expense of 
the marginal Black capitalists and all Black people — including the 
most victimised of capitalism's victims, the lumpenproletariat. 

In accordance with Newton's theory of the revolutionary role of 
the lumpen elements, the lumpen victims will be rewarded with free 
handouts from the party. In retum, they will form a machine that, to 
understate the matter, can serve no good purpose in the Black 
liberation movement. 

At the same time, Newton proposes that all strata of Black 
Americans remain within the ghetto enclaves ‘pending’ revolution. 
He is asking that they give up the only struggle that can benefit all 
Black Americans, including the middle classes: a united struggle with 
all exploited and oppressed people to win the only ‘territory’ upon 
which Black people can gain their liberation in the United States — 
that is, the entire country and its economy. 

In the former colonies of Africa and other countries, it was the 
foreign settler who lived in enclaves within the oppressed peoples’ 
lands. In the US, the white corporate oppressors have forced Black 
people into the enclaves where Newton suggests they remain — until 
the revolution in which the Black minority frees itself by fighting the 
white majority. This is the blind alley into which Newton urges Black 
people. But Black Americans can be liberated only through a joint 
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struggle with all the oppressed and exploited against the white 
corporate minority. 

In Asia, Africa and Latin America, the anti-imperialist phase of 
the revolutionary process opens the way to the transition to socialism. 
In the United States, the revolutionary process demands the building 
of a great anti-monopoly movement — led by contingents of Black, 
white, Brown, Red and Yellow workers — to break monopolist control 
of the government. It is the only path offering a perspective for the 
Black liberation movement — but some ‘revolutionaries’ refuse to 
recognise this. 

Some look for short cuts (‘instant’ revolution), while others devise 
'survival' programmes pending the day when revolution comes magically 
into being. In actuality, both concepts are anti-revolutionary diversions 
from the centrality of the anti-monopoly strategy in this stage of the 
revolutionary process. 


THE FUTURE DETERMINES ITS OWN TACTICS 


To help preserve his ‘revolutionary’ image while introducing his 
‘survival programme’, Newton makes use of the ‘when they are ready 
to pick up the gun’ concept. But, shorn of its rhetoric, this is the 
equivalent of saying, ‘Since the masses are not yet ready to pick up 
the gun, we will not table the question of picking up the gun until 
the masses are ready to put it on the agenda’. This is simply another 
way of creating passivity and compounding frustration. 

The ‘when they are ready to pick up the gun’ idea has also been 
expressed by others on the Left. Even some advanced Marxists have 
reflected views that represent an accommodation to, rather than a 
struggle against, this concept. But such views are in contradiction to 
the programme of the Communist Party, to the Marxist-Leninist 
principles on which the Party is based. 

In his 17 April article, Newton stated that Cleaver’s concept of 
‘instant’ revolution was a ‘fantasy’. But the idea of ‘picking up the 
gun when the masses are ready’ is no less a fantasy: tomorrow’s tactics 
cannot be determined today. Future struggles, which will be influenced 
by the outcome of today's, will determine the tactics that go on 
tomorrow's agenda. 

Focusing on the gun in the future leads to frustration in the present. 
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It carries the implication that any method short of the gun is 
inadequate, or futile, amounting to no more than a holding operation 
until the real thing happens — merely a question of firing blanks until 
at long last reaching the point of ‘picking up the gun’. 

This same idea is also expressed in a slightly different form by 
other individuals on the Left. According to one such view, ‘the 
possibilities of peaceful struggle have not yet been exhausted’. This 
formulation implies that while armed struggle is not ‘yet’ on the 
agenda, a revolutionary strategy must be based on the assumption 
that it will inevitably be placed there. 

This view operates on the fatalistic notion that no matter what 
changes occur in the relationship of forces on a national and world 
scale, the working class and its allies will inevitably exhaust their 
capacity to prevent the ruling class from imposing armed struggle 
on the revolutionary process. This view, like its variants, differs from 
Cleaver’s concepts of armed struggle only in emphasis and timing, 
since it too presupposes the inevitability of armed struggle as the 
only form of revolution, of transition to liberation and socialism. 


Marxism demands an attentive attitude to the mass struggle in progress, 
which, as the movement develops, as the class consciousness of the masses 
grows, as economic and political crises become more acute, continually gives 
rise to new and more varied forms of defence and attack... 

In the second place, Marxism demands an absolutely historical examination 
of the question of the forms of struggle. To treat this question apart from 
the concrete historical situation betrays a failure to understand the rudiments 
of dialectical materialism. At different stages of economic evolution, 
depending on differences in political, national, cultural, living and other 
conditions, different forms of struggle come to the fore and become the 
principal forms of struggle; and in connection with this, the secondary, 
auxiliary forms of struggle undergo change in turn. 


(V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XI, pp. 213-214.) 


Marx, Engels and Lenin fought against ideas that foreclosed the 
possibility of varying forms of revolutionary struggle in the transition 
to socialism, They rejected both the Right opportunist illusion that 
the transition would inevitably be peaceful, and the ‘Left’ opportunism 
that proclaimed armed struggle as the only path to socialism for 
every country. 

Today's Right opportunists also predict that armed struggle will 
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not be necessary, while the ‘Left’ opportunists predict that it will be 
inevitable. Marxism-Leninism opposes both the will and the won't of 
these two faces of opportunism, both of which tend to disarm the 
mass struggle. 

While opposing *Left' concepts of the inevitability of armed struggle, 
Communist strategy simultaneously opposes Right opportunist illusions 
that transition to socialism is possible without the sharpest class 
struggles combined with the struggles of all the oppressed to curb 
and defeat the power of racist monopoly. 

As Lenin wrote, 'To attempt to answer yes or no to the question 
whether any particular means of struggle should be used, without 
making a detailed examination of the concrete situation of the given 
movement at the given stage of its development, means completely 
to abandon the Marxist position’, (Collected Works, Vol. XI, p. 214.) 


THE "MOST EXTRAORDINARY PRIVILEGE’ 


'Super-revolutionaries" are quick to shout ‘revisionist at those who 
are guided by Lenin's views regarding different paths to socialism. 

By contrast, Le Duan, Ho Chi Minh's close comrade and successor, 
who has been at the centre of more than 30 years of armed struggle 
against imperialism, emphasises that ‘Lenin, like Marx, was much 
concerned about the possibility of peacefully seizing power by the 
working class’. 

Even before the October revolution, states Le Duan, Lenin believed 
that ‘Communists should do everything to strive for (peaceful 
transition) as long as a real possibility existed, even though the chances 
are one in a hundred’. 

Specifically, after state power had been transferred to the bour- 
geoisie by the February, 1917 revolution, Lenin saw the possibility of 
a peaceful transfer of power to the working class. ‘Lenin’, says 
Le Duan, ‘proposed the tactics of the peaceful development of the 
revolution ... When conditions changed, after July, and there was no 
longer the peaceful possibility, Lenin changed tactics and prepared 
for armed revolution.’ 

Now that the October Revolution has led to a world system of 
socialist countries headed by the Soviet Union, forming the primary 
contradiction to imperialism, the possibilities for differing forms of 
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revolutionary transition to socialism are increasing. This also means 
that forms of revolutionary transition that were rare in Lenin’s time 
may become more frequent in the present epoch. 

At the heart of the ultra-Leftists’ errors is a lack of understanding 
of how the socialist countries have altered the prospects for class and 
national liberation within the prison of imperialism. They maintain, 
for example, that the Cuban experience represents the only valid type 
of transition to socialism. As Fidel Castro points out, these ultra- 
Leftists are a part of a ‘whole series of negators of Lenin (who) have 
emerged since the October revolution’. Amplifying this view, Castro 
states: 


Today there are, as we know, theoretical super-evolutionaries, super- 
Leftists, veritable ‘supermen’ if you will, who can destroy imperialism in a 
jiffy with their tongues. There are many super-revolutionaries lacking all 
notions of reality about the problems and difficulties of a revolution. They 
are prompted by sentiments carefully fostered by imperialism and are full 
of fierce hatred. It is as if they refused to forgive the Soviet Union its 
existence, and this from ‘Left’-wing positions. They would like a Soviet 
Union shaped according to their strange model, according to their ridiculous 
ideals. Yet a country is primarily a reality, one made up of numerous other 
realities. 

The exponents of these trends forget the incredible initial difficulties of 
the revolutionary process in the Soviet Union, the incredible problems arising 
from the blockade, isolation and fascist aggression. They pretend not to know 
anything about all this and regard the existence of the Soviet Union as 
a crime, and this from 'Left'-wing positions, which is an act of absolute 
dishonesty. 

They forget the problems of Cuba, of Vietnam, of the Arab world. They 
forget that wherever imperialism is striking its blows it comes up against a 
country which sends the people the arms they need to defend themselves. 

We recall Playa Giron these days. We well remember the anti-aircraft 
artillery, the tanks and guns and mortars and other weapons that enabled 
us to smash the mercenaries. 

This means that the existence of the Soviet state is objectively one of 
the most extraordinary privileges of the revolutionary movement. 


(Granma, 3 May, 1970.) 


Shortly after the October revolution, Lincoln Steffens, the US 
journalist, visited the Soviet Union and said, ‘I have seen the future 
and it works'. And now, as Castro has shown, this revolution not only 
*works' for the Soviet people, it works for all oppressed humanity. 
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It is the single most important force in the world working in support 
of liberation everywhere — a ‘most extraordinary privilege’ constantly 
creating ‘extraordinary’ changes in the revolutionary process on a 
world scale. It creates new opportunities for class and national 
liberation struggles that cannot be contained within the preconceived 
moulds of pseudo-theorists, or by the desperate acts of neo-colonialist 
imperialism. 

While the pseudo-theorists cling to the single idea of ‘picking up the 
gun’, the Chilean Popular Unity coalition, with a solid working-class 
base led by the Communist Party, pursues an opposite tactic — aimed 
not at ‘picking up the gun’, but at preventing the internal oligarchy 
and its imperialist patrons from doing so. This tactic combines 
maximum internal strength with antiimperialist unity on a world 
scale. 

If, however, the oligarchy together with US imperialism should at 
some point manage to ‘pick up the gun’, the advantage would 
nevertheless remain with those who have adapted Leninist tactics 
to each stage of the struggle. 

The imperialists have always been the first to pick up the gun — 
including in Vietnam. If they repeat this pattern in Chile, victory — as 
in Vietnam — will nevertheless belong to those who recognise that 
power comes not out of the barrel of a gun but out of the unity of 
the masses in struggle against imperialism which picks up the gun 
against the people. 
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Angela 


Angela 


Angela 


Angela 


For Angela Davis 


HENRI PERCIKOW 


Brilliant daughter of the black people 

Fighting woman of the ghetto 

Hunted across the nation 

Like a chaingang criminal, by 

Warden Nixon, his cop Hoover 

And the yelping “Reagans” 

Who now have their pound of flesh behind bars 
From where Angela, age old African victim 
Instills fear into their hearts 


Fearless sister of Nat Turner and Harriet Tubman 
Snatched from the prison 

In which your people live and die 

You spend the stabbing day 

And the tangled night 

In your jail in angered silence 


Sister of the Scottsboro seven and Willie McGee 
Though the autumn leaves have fallen 

And the turning earth becomes bare and cold 
The heart of the people remains your shelter 
For its warmth singsongs in your blood 


Sister of Emmett Till and Reverend King 
Whose dream fused with your dream 

Now speeding to a jubilant dawn, 

Where the cockscrow peace 

Already echoing from the mountain stream 
Will be gathered with every sack of grain 
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Angela 


Angela 
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Sister of Fred Hampton and Mark Clark 
Living in this dog eat dog folly 

Amid jungle white sheeted goons 
Cupping each tear 

Healing each wound 

And vow by each fallen brother 

has nurtured your freedom pulse 


Sister of Huey Newton and Bobby Seale 
Your challenge to the money cats 

Has drawn their venom 

Your unbending black womanhood 
Guided by the red star 

Has drawn their claws 


Proud sister of the Rosenbergs and Ben Davis 
A pall has fallen upon America 

Yet the robins will return 

To the lush meadows 

In which you shall walk 

With roses in your hair 

Tender Angela, my sister 

The people now hold the key to your cell. 


AFRICA: 
Notes and 
Comments dian 


GHANA : Workers defy Busia regime 


The Busia regime is heading rapidly towards crisis, the latest 
manifestation of which has been the determined and militant action by 
thousands of urban workers striking in protest against the regime's 
anti-trade union laws. 

Thousands of workers in 
Takoradi, the western Ghanaian 
city which is one of the main 
ports for the key export products 
of cocoa and timber, brought 
commerce and government to a 
standstill with a show of strength 
which has rocked the already 
tottering confidence of prime 
minister Kofi Busia, the licenced 
clowns who make up his Cabinet, 
and the imperialist. interests who 
back him so enthusiastically. 

The strike, which was led by the 
dockers but which also drew 
support from railmen, post office 
workers and junior civil servants, 
was directed against the Govern- ES Inm 
ment's action in smashing organised | 
oe ip as Jem 
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abolishing the Ghana Trade Union Congress in its present form. The 
regime had legislated against the check-off system, whereby workers’ 
dues were deducted from their pay and paid direct to the TUC, and has 
also frozen the funds of the Congress and sought to intimidate the 
Secretary-General, B.A. Bentum, a former Minister under Nkrumah. 
The abolition of the check-off system, which Richardson, the Ministerial 
Secretary in the Prime Minister’s Office, denounced as a ‘communist 
idea’ (!), would of course severely weaken not only the TUC as a 
central body to protect trade unionism and workers’ rights, but would 
also severely damage the financial health of the individual unions. And, 
as if to make it even more difficult for even the most conscientious 
unionist to pay his dues, the regime engineered large price rises on a 
wide range of consumer goods by levying surcharges in the budget, and 
slapped a ‘National Development Levy’ of up to 10% on wages and 
salaries. Everyone knows perfectly well, of course, that the National 
Development Levy is in reality designed to assist the development of 
the personal fortunes of the various hacks and sidekicks of the ruling 
Progress Party — a fact which hasn't made Ghanaian workers any more 
sympathetic to Busia’s regime. 

The workers’ angry reaction is only the latest sign of the developing 
crisis of Ghanaian politics. The situation is confused, not least because 
all the interests of both Busia’s Progress Party and the Opposition 
Justice Party lie in maximum confusion among the people. The 
Justice Party, made up in essence of careerist politicians of a similar 
stripe to the ruling Progressives, of coursé makes lots of noise about the 
need to help peasants, to stabilise prices, assist development, correct 
Busia's disasters, and so forth. But in essence, its position is not all that 
different, and if it were in power it would make very little difference to 
ordinary Ghanaians — except that it is difficult to imagine that anyone, 
however craven, reactionary, cowardly and inept, could be as disastrous 
for Ghana as Busia. 

Far more dangerous for Busia than the mouthings of the Justice 
Party (which, it should be said in fairness, does include some 
honourable and patriotic politicians), however is the developing 
alienation and anger among some of the most important groups in 
Ghanaian society. The workers, as has been seen, are bitterly incensed 
at the attacks on working-class organisations, as well as at the sharp and 
continuing rises in the cost of basic consumer goods — rises which hurt 
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and anger the rural population as well, at a time when they are 
realising that the much-vaunted ‘rural development’ which Busia’s 
idiots trumpet about is very much the mixture as before — i.e. 
paternalist rural public works and welfare projects largely paid for by 
the people themselves, and precious little else. 

To the discontent of the rural and urban poor must be added the no 
less dangerous disgruntlement of junior civil servants, who are hit 
particularly hard by the Levy and by the corruption, insecurity and 
patronage which characterises public employment, but who have in 
the past been an important source of support for the regime. Again, the 
academics who were, by and large, conservative and pro-regime, are 
growing restive at the regime’s suppression of unfavourable press 
stories, and in particular the pressure being exerted on the Legon 
Observer, which has very close ties with the academic community. 
Lastly, the National Union of Ghanaian Students has become more and 
more actively hostile to the regime, particularly over its cowardly 
foreign policy stance of slavish support for the imperialists and 
determined support for the policy of ‘dialogue’ with Vorster. 

All of this, of course, does not add up to Busia’s downfall, still less 
to the emergence of any revolutionary alternative to the present 
regime. There has emerged in recent months the People’s Popular 
Party, led by J.F.S. Hansen, whose policies and stances are radical and 
Nkrumahist, and which has induced hysteria among Busia’s Ministers 
by holding very large rallies in the heart of what is supposed to be 
Progress Party territory, at which thousands of portraits of Nkrumah 
have been snapped up by enthusiastic crowds. There is, clearly, a 
thirst for radical politics among the mass of Ghanaians, for a whole 
complex of reasons — not only for economic reasons, but, very 
importantly, because people feel the need to restore the national 
pride which Busia and his military predecessors have done so much to 
damage. Grassroots radicalism will need to be combined with solid 
organisation and clear-sighted socialist policies, however, if Busia and 
his fellow lackeys are to be destroyed. The past is often a good teacher. 
It is rarely a good model. 
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MALAGASY REPUBLIC : No Joy for Philibert 


The attempts by Malagasy President Philibert Tsiranana to reassert 
control and restore political order after the extreme and at times 
violent upheavals of 1971 are meeting with little success — indeed, 
with each new attempt by Tsiranana to seize firmer control over 
events, the crisis gets measurably worse. 

In September, the ruling PSD (Social Democrat) party met in 
congress to place a formal seal of approval on the imprisonment of 
former Vice-President Andre Resampa for plotting with the Americans 
against the French interests who control Malagasy (see African 
Communist no.47, 4th Quarter 1971), and to hear the President, who 
is very ill and barely in possession of his faculties, deliver a harangue on 
the duties of a socialist militant. At the same time, Madagascar is now 
in the hands of the most rapacious bunch of thieves (who nevertheless 
are on record to the effect that the nationalisation of foreign 
enterprises is *theft"), and the imperialist concerns who bankroll them 
are getting set for a field day. 

The trouble is, however, that the Tsiranana regime is faced with 
widespread and increasingly militant hostility. The southern peasant 
revolt of March 1971, it is now emerging, was only suppressed at the 
cost of some 1,000 peasant lives, as well as the exile of a further 500. 
The regime’s brutality, and the jailing of Resampa, a southerner, has 
only increased the commitment of the peasantry to Monima, the 
populist party which organised the Tulear province revolt. 

At the same time, the regime’s slavish enthusiasm for ‘dialogue’ with 
Pretoria, and its consequent actions such as the banning of an African 
National Congress representative from the island in August, has 
incurred the wrath of the radical opposition, the AKFM. 

The real issue is that Tsiranana is under strong compulsion to keep 
his country quiet in a situation where a large number of foreign 
interests are, in their various ways, stirring things up. 

The French (there are about 100,000 on the island) are working 
feverishly to preserve their favoured status, aided not a little by their 
control of the educational system and of the national police, as well 
as by their economic power in the republic. But the South Africans are 
banging eagerly on the door — in November 1970 Foreign Minister 
Muller visited Madagascar, and a Malagasy delegation went to South 
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Africa as guests of the racists last August. South African concerns are 
getting their foot in the door of the growing tourist industry, and the 
S.A. metallurgical industry is anxious to get its hands on Malagasy 
bauxite deposits, and already has an interest in the country’s nickel. 
Again, companies from South Africa are engaged in prospecting for oil 
and natural gas, and the fascists are already involved in an international 
cartel to develop a huge oil tanker repair dock at Narinda Bay. In all of 
this, of course, the South African interests are coming up against 
severe competition from other countries — notably West Germany, 
Japan and the U.S. — but most importantly from France itself, which 
sees its monopoly of robbery rights in the island slipping away. In a 
country where 90% of the capital invested belongs to foreigners, the 
stage is set for murderous battle. 


UGANDA : Trying to avert collapse 


As the regime of General Idi Amin 
Dada approaches its first birthday, 
it is resorting to increasingly despe- 
rate measures to save itself from 
falling apart and plunging Uganda 
into violence and bandit-plagued 
anarchy. No-one even tries to 
pretend any more that Amin and 
his thugs have control of the 
Uganda army: to do so, in fact, 
would be to assume responsibility 
for the countless acts of robbery, 
theft, rape, murder and torture 
which sections of the army have 
been indulging in ever since the 
coup which ousted President Obote 
in January 1970. 

Amin's backers, of course, are becoming increasingly worried by this 
turn of events, so that even the most right-wing British newspapers are 
no longer so eagerly trying to excuse the General's half-witted 
blundering about in both the foreign and domestic fields by reference 
to his ‘slow but shrewd’ nature, or to his ‘bluff soldier’s temperament’. 
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Amin has been a wash-out, in the sense that he has completely failed to 
expunge Obote’s influence and set Uganda on a Kenya-type capitalist 
road. 

But if there is little hope of Uganda developing as Britain, Israel and 
South Africa wished it to do under Amin’s leadership — as a dynamic, 
reactionary state, which would offer a profitable field of trade and 
investment, while forming a cornerstone of the pro-Israel, pro-dialogue 
block in Eastern Africa (and thereby shoring up Kenya, whose pro- 
western leaders are prevented by mass pressure from being too openly 
right-wing in foreign policy) — if Amin cannot be another Houphouet- 
Boigny, there is as yet little cause for rejoicing at the failure of western 
policy. 

For what may well be happening — and there is evidence to suggest 
that this is so ~ is that foreign agents are in some cases not even 
bothering to go through central government channels in their dealings 
in Uganda, but are making deals directly with local army commanders 
to carry out their wishes. Several times, in recent months, Amin has 
been forced to make pathetically transparent statements ‘justifying’ 
the actions of some section of the army and stating that it was acting 
under his orders, when quite plainly he was not even aware of what 
was going on until after the event. Thus, for example, relations between 
Amin and the Sudan have deteriorated, despite Western hopes that, 
with the reinstatement of the butcher Nimeiry and the sentencing to 
20 years in jail of the West German fascist mercenary, Steiner, who had 
been active in the southern Sudan, relations between the two govern- 
ments would improve. It appears that the men who trained Amin as a 
paratrooper — the Israelis — are still at it in the Lango and Acholi areas, 
using the anarchy in the army there (large sections of the northern 
army divisions having taken to the bush as guerrillas in support of 
Obote) as a cover for continuing to supply and train the southern Sudan 
rebels, the Anya Nya. 

Even more importantly, army sections in the South of the country, 
and sections of the Uganda air force (Israeli-trained, largely) have been 
indulging in acts of outrageous aggression against Tanzania, making 
armed incursions deep into Tanzanian territory, killing peasants and: 
their families, looting, and strafing and bombing villages within twenty 
miles of the Uganda-Tanzania border. 
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Local Ugandan officers have issued press statements accusing the 
Tanzanians of ‘infiltrating guerrillas’, and Amin has even tried to 
suggest that the guerrilla activity hundreds of miles to the north was 
carried out by Tanzanians who travelled northwards, the length of 
Uganda, in buses (yes, buses!) Even more ominously, military personnel 
have referred to the 'natural' border between the two countries as 
lying some 30 miles inside Tanzanian territory, and have ‘ordered’ 
Tanzanian villagers to withdraw beyond this line. 

It is not difficult to see the South African interest in this anti- 
Tanzanian activity — indeed, it becomes glaringly obvious when one 
sees Ugandan statements to the effect that anti-Portuguese and anti- 
South African guerrillas are among those attacking Uganda. The 
increasing Ugandan aggression led to demands in Tanzania, at a recent 
TANU conference, for the speeding-up of the formation of the 
'people's militias” which were announced early in 1971. The Tanzanian 
leadership would do well to heed that demand. 


THE TRADE UNION SEMINAR IN LUSAKA 
{From R. Matajo, Lusaka} 


The first international trade union seminar to take place in Zambia 
took place from 1—10 September 1971 in Lusaka. [t was jointly 
sponsored by the Zambian Congress of Trade Unions, the All-African 
Trade Union Federation and the World Federation of Trade Unions 
and attended by 33 participants from Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, 
Malagasy, Mozambique, Namibia, South Africa, Tanzania, Zambia and 
Zimbabwe. 

The Zambian Congress of Trade Unions — itself having played an 
important part in the struggle for independence, and appreciating the 
importance of the trade union movement in the unliberated countries — 
played host at this important Seminar, the first of its kind. [t was 
opened by Aron Milner, Secretary-General to the Government, in the 
historic Mulungishi Hall, venue of the Third Conference of Non- 
Aligned States last year. 

Lecturers included WFTU secretary, Mahendra Sen, Dr. Yaroslav 
Thele, head of WFTU's education department, and representatives of 
AATUF, the Zambian Ministry of Development and the National 
Union of Tanzanian Workers (NUTA). 
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Great interest was shown in the reports by participants from 
representatives from countries under white domination and Portuguese 
colonialism, which brought the participants closer together and united 
them in their determination to eradicate colonialism, defend the 
workers’ interests and help build the national economy of independent 
African states. É 

Keen interest was shown in the developments in the socialist 
countries of Europe, and struggle for workers' unity, and the threats 
of South African imperialism, backed by international imperialism, to 
the entire continent. 

At the end of its work the Seminar endorsed a document — 
‘Conclusions’ — which should open widespread discussion among all 
the trade unions represented. 

Under the heading ‘Struggle against Racialism’ the document 
declared that *in Southern Africa, imperialism has created a strong 
bastion of racist-fascist regimes which have consistently defied UN and 
world opinion in the brutal oppression of the people. . . . Trade unions 
should mobilise against the expansionist, outward-looking trend of the 
South African regime . . . support the progressive forces and 
governments in and outside Africa which are dedicated to the defeat 
of apartheid, and expose and denounce those which collaborate with 
and bolster up the racist oppressors.’ 

On ‘National Independence’ the document declared: ‘Thanks to the 
abolition of capitalism by workers and the establishing of socialism, 
the world working class movement gained a step forward and 
Strengthened the struggle of the African people for the achievement 
of national independence.’ 

The seminar agreed that the workers of Africa have a great role to 
play in consolidating national independence in the same manner as 
they participated in the achieving of independence. Trade union 
activity must, therefore, be geared towards workers’ participation in 
the economic life of the country and the consequent improvement in 
production and the raising of living standards. Trade unions, whilst 
maintaining vigilance against imperialists, colonialists, must play a 
constructive role in the diversification of the national economy and 
help secure the ownership of the means of production and distribution 
into the hands of the entire population. For the achievement of 
economic independence, by and for the masses, the raising of 
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knowledge and skills of workers is imperative so that they can play a 
vanguard role, which is their historic responsibility. 

The seminar expressed its continued support for AATUF as the 
only continental trade union movement which is capable of mobilising 
the African masses for unity, freedom and progress of the continent. 

The seminar fully supported the WFTU in its historic mission for 
world working class unity, for peace, progress and human dignity. 

All participants agreed that the seminar was a great success and 
therefore WFTU and AATUF were urged to hold such seminars in the 
various parts of Africa. Participants recorded the friendship, hospitality 
received from ZCTU and the government of Zambia. 

The seminar closed with a reception given by His Excellency the 
President Dr. Kaunda and Mrs. Kaunda at the State house in honour 
of the participants. 


NAZI ENVOYS IN AFRICA 


Bonn's initiatives in eastern Europe, under Willi Brandt and his 
Social-Democratic government, may indeed have contributed to an 
easing of dangerous international tensions and the long-overdue 
recognition of the German Democratic Republic. But before Africans 
are convinced of the peaceful intentions of the Federal Republic 
they would like to see some concrete signs of change in its reactionary 
Africa policy, reflecting the imperialist and racialist attitudes of German 
imperialism. 

Writing in the German Democratic Report (6 October 1971) 
Dr. Julius Mader lists several associations of former colonialist troops, 
including one in Hanover comprising former officers and NCO's in 
Cameroon, Togo, East Africa and other ex-German colonies; an 
‘association of Kaiserliche troops’ who saw service in ‘German South 
West Africa' (Namibia) and another association of ex-servicemen of the 
Afrika-korps — notorious in north Africa. Dr. Mader gives a number 
of examples of Bonn's diplomats in Africa who were closely connected 
with the Nazis. 

The man who heads the West German Embassy ín Kinshasa, 
situated at 201 Avenue Astrid, is Dr. Hardo Brückner. Dr. Brückner 
was born in 1910 in Austria, and was educated in Vienna. Here he 
became a member of the brown-shirted Nazi SA (Storm Troops) which 
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were illegal in Austria from 1934 and 1938. After Hitler occupied 
Austria on March 12th 1938, Dr. Briickner immediately joined the 
Nazi Party. He received a post in the Nazi Foreign Ministry, where he 
was responsible for South West Africa. Later Dr. Briickner transferred 
to the Nazi Ministry of Finance. His certificate of appointment, signed 
by Nazi Minister Graf Schwerin von Krosigk, has survived. It states: 
‘The holder has proved by his behaviour that he will stand up at all 
times and unconditionally for the National Socialist state’. 

At the end of the Second World War Dr. Briickner did not return to 
Austria, but remained in West Germany, where he was soon reactivated 
in the diplomatic service. In the early 1960s he turned up in South 
Africa, where he worked in the West German Embassy as Legation 
Counsellor. He often lectured at meetings organised both in South 
Africa and in Namibia (South West Africa) by the ‘Afrikaans-German 
Cultural Society’. Dr. Briickner showed great interest in plans for a 
joint exploitation of Namibian mineral wealth (uranium, gold, 
diamonds, copper, lead, tin) by South African and West German firms. 

The West German Ambassador in Addis Ababa is Dr. Rudolf Fechter, 
born in 1912. His entry in the West German ‘Who’s Who’ deals very 
laconically with his activities during the Nazi period: ‘1939-1949 
residence in Spain’. A little investigation shows that in fact Dr. Fechter 
was hired by the Nazi Foreign Ministry in 1939 to take up a post at the 
‘German School’ in Franco’s Madrid, notorious during the Second 
World War as a centre of Nazi espionage. Herr Fechter himself, in an 
autobiographical note dated 1944 which has survived in the Nazi files, 
stated: ‘In August 1939 the cultural-political department of the 
Foreign Ministry appointed me to the German School in Madrid, 
where my tasks were not only in the pedagogical field, but where I also 
had tasks important for war purposes. Since July 1943 I have been in 
military service’. 

While he was serving Hitler in the Wehrmacht, Herr Fechter 
submitted to Heidelberg University the dissertation which won him the 
title of doctor. The dissertation was called: ‘The Military Education of 
German Youth 1871 to 1941’. This dissertation is packed with militarist 
thinking and Nazi terminology. It may be of some interest to note 
that Dr. Fechter, who today represents a Social-Democratic / Free- 
Democratic government abroad, devoted some sentences of his disser- 
tation to attacking bitterly the Social Democrats for their opposition 
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to war preparations in the Kaiser’s Germany. 

The West German Ambassador who resides in the Rue Horace Malet 
in Yaounde, Cameroon Republic, is easily identifiable by the length of 
his name: Hans-Gero Carl Fustav Friedrich Erdmann Balduin von 
Lindeiner-Wildau. He is also accredited to the government of Equatorial 
Guinea. During the Hitler period he was a minor government official 
and later an officer in the Wehrmacht. 

It is well to recall that an official Nazi plan dated September Sth 
1940 foresaw that the Wehrmacht should ‘re-occupy’ the former 
German colony of Cameroon. 

The West German Ambassador who resides at 79 Maseru-West in 
Lesotho is Dr. Hans-Wilhelm Lippoldes. Lesotho, which is completely 
surrounded by South African territory, is no longer a colony. The Bonn 
ambassador is certainly a colonialist. 

In the early thirties he gathered practical experience as a European 
in Java and India. In 1935 he submitted his doctoral dissertation at 
Freiburg University in Switzerland. The title of his study was ‘The 
Javanese Sugar Industry’. Here are some passages from this work: 


There is one characteristic generally lacking amongst those peoples 
dominated by the white race, a characteristic which makes the Europeans 
indispensable for the development of the area in question: a spirit of 
enterprise. The colonial territories, with their cheap and undemanding 
labour force . . . can develop fully with the aid of European initiative and 
organisational talent. (p.124) 

In order to attract valuable European helpers to the colony, whether as 
government officials or for private undertakings, these settlers must be 
given the chance to reach a certain prosperity within a given period. (p.117) 

We believe that a danger to colonial domination comes far less from the 
‘awakening’ of the subject people than from the theoretical attitude of 
certain groups in the motherland. It should not be denied that Communist 
propaganda and the effects of other doctrines domestic to Europe confront 
some colonial powers with serious problems... However, a serious danger 
is only presented by an agitation which, like the Communist one, utilises 
tendencies native to the people concerned. (p.123) 


The West German Ambassador in Tunisia lives at 18 Rue Felicien 
Challaye. His name is Dr. Gerhard Moltmann. Dr. Moltmann was a 
member of the Nazi Party (membership No.7,005,175) and served 
from 1937 until the end of the Nazi era as an official in the Nazi 
Foreign Ministry. He worked abroad in the Nazi embassies in Belgrade 
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(1938-1941) and in Berne, Switzerland (1943—44). As Nazi legation 
secretary in Belgrade he helped to prepare the invasion of Yugoslavia. 

Immediately after the formation of the West German state in 1949 
Dr. Moltmann was reactivated as a government official, and served from 
1951 in the Foreign Ministry and as West German diplomat in London, 
Rio de Janeiro and Kabul. 

The West German Ambassador in Gabon is Hans-Joachim Steinbach. 
During the Nazi period Herr Steinbach worked in the German 
diplomatic service at posts in Norway, China, Indochina and 
Switzerland. . 

The West German Ambassador in Madagascar and Mauritius is 
Tomas Ramelow. He was a Nazi diplomat, serving before 1945 in 
Marseille, Caracas and Baranquilla; from 1942 he served in Berlin in 
the Foreign Ministry. 

The West German Ambassador in Tanzania is Burkhard Richard 
Alexander Freiherr von Müllenheim-Rechberg. Herr von Müllenheim- 
Rechberg was an officer in the Nazi navy; in 1939 he held an 
intelligence post as assistant to the Naval Attache at the Nazi embassy 
in London. After the formation of the West German state, Herr von 
Müllenheim-Rechberg entered the diplomatic service serving in 1966 
as West German Ambassador in Congo-Leopoldville and in 1969 as 
Consul-General in Toronto, Canada. 
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E Pee EX ASINI KURSEN Aa 


AR Zee AMT SCA SAL Det DE mag ee Nm 
ea RAPER AG AA UM E E eL AI SATAN 


ARMED RESISTANCE IN WEST AFRICA 


West African Resistance : The Military Response to Colonial 
Occupation. Edited by Michael Crowder. Hutchinson, £6 cased; 
£2.50 paper. 


This book is a collection of essays on nine instances of armed resistance 
by West African armies to colonial occupation. As Michael Crowder 
writes in his introduction, while European historians see the period of 
conquest 1880—1905 largely in terms of the diplomatic negotiations 
between European powers scrambling for Africa, the contemporary 
African historian wants to know why African military resistance was 
not more effective, why some states resisted and others did not, why 
some states were able to adapt their armies to deal with the military 
strategies of their European opponents, and why others fought entirely 
in traditional terms. ` 

Some resistance was led by African generals so sophisticated in their 
strategy that they taxed European forces, despite the latter's possession 
of superior weapons, to the utmost; others were so hidebound by 
traditional military thinking that they were unable to appreciate that 
old methods were not suitable for dealing with armies equipped with 
vastly superior arms and technology. These essays, ranging in theme 
from the battles fought by the Asante of Ghana and the Tukulor of 
Mali to Samori’s army in Guinea and that of Bai Bureh of northern 
Sierra Leone, describe the organisation of these African armies, the 
weapons available to them, the nature of their generalship and the 
Strategy used against the invader, and also how diplomacy was used 
as a means of staving off confrontation when it was evident that the 
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outcome would be unfavourable to the African forces. 

, Crowder makes it clear that the case studies are concerned with the 
confrontation of African and European armies as such, and does not 
include the resistance of people divided into numerous petty chiefdoms 
which had no co-ordinated military organisation beyond the level of the 
village. Some of these smaller societies provided some of the stiffest 
resistance to the forces of the colonising power. But since each village 
offered its own resistance and there was no identifiable army to defeat, 
no detailed study has yet been made of the nature of their resistance. 

The obvious source of superiority of the invading European armies 
lay in their weapons. The major turning point in western military 
technology as far as Europe and Africa were concerned was the 
development first of the Gatling gun in the 1860s and then the Maxim 
gun used in Africa from the early 1890s, for the force of the recoil of 
this gun which operated loading, firing, and ejection at the rate of 
eleven shots a second provided a devastating fire power which could 
hold down armies of vast numbers. The African armies for their part 
became the dumping grounds for discarded European models; for 
instance, when the British and French invaded the then German colony 
of Togo in 1914 they found local forces equipped with rifles from the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870—1. Over and above their superiority in 
weapons the colonising armies also used systems of drill and tactics 
devised to make maximum use of their weapons. 

Where Africans improvised fighting tactics to cope with the strength 
of the invader, they were impressive. Asante (part of today's Ghana) 
was a forest state without any cavalry whose main army strength lay in 
the infantry, musketeers, bowmen and spearmen. The fiercest battle of 
the war in 1874 was the battle for Amoafo, in a thickly forested area. 
The Asante army flanked the advance of the British as they came down 
from the first hill, and enclosed them in a semi-circle. The British 
commander of the leading column described the battle: 


The peculiarities of Ashanti warfare were now strongly developed. 
We were in the midst of a semi-circle of hostile fire, and we hardly ever 
caught sight of a man. As company after company of the 42nd descended 
++. into the ravine, they were almost immediately lost sight of in the bush 
and their position could only be judged from the sharp crack of their 
rifles. Another difficulty developed when a company was sent to support 
another in action, it saw nothing but bush in its front, and speedily came 
under heavy fire of slugs from the enemy. 
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Asante skirmishers caused considerable confusion by slipping between 
columns, lying down and firing at both. This had the effect of making 
it impossible for the British to know whether fire was coming from 
their own side or their enemy. (From the essay by J.K. Fynn). 

Samori of Guinea not only adopted guerilla warfare as a strategy 
against the invader but he also managed to achieve some parity in arms 
with his adversaries. This he did not only through a remarkable network 
of commercial contacts but also by manufacturing, in his own 
improvised armouries, effective copies of European originals. 

But the technological superiority of the invader apart, the major 
weakness of African resistance was that it was undertaken state by 
state, where alliances of threatened states might not only have 
inflicted defeats on the European armies but would also have put the 
cost of conquest higher than the metropolitan powers were prepared 
to pay. There was one major attempt to combine forces against the 
European but this, says Crowder, was more significant as an exception 
in the pattern of resistance than as a threat to the European powers. 
This was between 1889 and 1893 when a number of states and groups 
in the Western Sudan (the region today known largely as Mali and 
Guinea) allied to resist the French; unfortunately while they all shared 
a common goal in seeking to preserve their independence from the 
French, within that alliance were groups who were equally anxious to 
preserve their independence from other members of the alliance. 
“Just as the Europeans followed a policy of divide and rule,’ comments 
Crowder, so ‘some African leaders followed a policy of divide and 
survive’. 

In some instances the European armies were assisted by African 
enemies of the immediate protagonist. Thus the British allied with the 
Fanti against the Ashanti, and the French with the Yoruba of Ketu 
against Dahomey. (And further, after 1874 the Asante were not able to 
present a united front to the British, for there were pro-British Asante 
who contributed a lot to the final defeat of the Asante.) 

Some states threatened with European conquest tried to oppose the 
European advance with diplomacy instead of war and to establish 
some base for limited co-operation with the invaders. And there were 
internal weaknesses in African states threatened with conquest, as for 
instance within the Tukulor (Mali) Empire where traders, townsmen 
and officials had an interest in maintaining peace and good commercial 
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relations with a strong European power and favoured not resistance but 
an alliance with the conqueror. 

A striking case in point is that of the Senegambia region between 
1885 and 1887. Here, under the leadership of Mahmadou Lamine, was 
a case not only of resistance to European occupation but one involving 
the masses of a politically alert and articulate people. Olatunji 
Oloruntimehin’s essay shows that Lamine’s army of volunteers was in 
this sense an early prototype of the anti-colonial mass movements of 
the twentieth century and the army that fought the French was in fact 
really an armed mass movement. But Lamine had to fight both the 
French and their African allies. Over the previous fifty years there had 
grown an African economic and political interest group for whom the 
French presence was beneficial; had, indeed, become essential. These 
African traders and merchants doing business with the French 
commercial houses on the Senegal river were treated as fifth columnists 
by Lamine’s men. Further, the bulk of the French fighting force proper 
came from the Senegalese-recruited infantry known as the Tirailleurs 
Senegelais, African recruits who made a career of soldiery in the 
service of the French. Against these forces Lamine used mainly guerilla 
tactics. But he was nonetheless defeated because the French pooled 
their resources with those of their African allies, and indigenous 
volunteers supplemented French military efforts with their own 
knowledge of the terrain and thus helped to match Lamine's strategy 
where the formal military tactics of the French proved inadequate. 

The most prolonged and difficult conquests for the European 
powers were undoubtedly those where the African armies abandoned 
conventional warfare and resorted to guerilla tactics. More than any 
other African leader Samori of Guinea symbolises the heroic and 
determined resistance against conquest. His campaign lasted 17 years in 
all, and no other confrontation between coloniser and colonised in 
Africa lasted as long. Samori had a genius for strategy and made 
profound changes in the organisation of his army and in the art of war 
as fought in his country. But the new war strategy was possibly only 
through the mobilisation of all the resources of his empire, and Samori's 
greatness lay in a talent for strategy which was inextricably linked to 
the building and organisation of an empire, and the use, too, of a 
diplomacy. *. . . apart from his instinctive feeling for terrain and rapid 
mastery of tactics, it was above all Samori's awareness of a political 
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end transcending all his military aims which gave him the audacity to 
mobilise all the forces of his empire within a coherent policy,’ writes 
Yves Person. 

The British had to fight a guerilla campaign against the generalship 
of Bai Bureh, who led the resistance of the Temne people of northern 
Sierra Leone. His only peer in guerilla war leadership was in fact 
Samori, writes La Ray Denzer. It was Bai Bureh who perfected the use 
of the ambush from stockades at village entrances and the barricading 
of roads with brushwood, and who perfected the operation of an 
extremely reliable spy system against the invader. 

In the end, though, guerilla warfare tactics too were defeated. West 
Africa was an agricultural society with limited resources to finance long 
term war, whereas the European invader came from an industrial 
society which by comparison had infinite resources, in particular those 
of fire-power. It was, Crowder comments, Africa’s misfortune that the 
scramble for Africa occurred at a time of peace in Europe when 
Europeans, instead of using their newly acquired weapons on each 
other, used them against Africa. ` 

More important, however, than fire-power — for the art of guerilla 
warfare is essentially the mastery of methods of resistance by the 
technically weak against the technologically powerful — are the insights 
supplied by some of these essays on why some states resisted, and 
others did not; why some resistance summoned impressive popular 
resources while others were weakened by internal division, or offered 
no resistance at all. For it is from an understanding of Africa’s internal 
dynamics, to some measure at least transmitted through history from 
this period of conquest, that militants and committed analysts of 
contemporary Africa will draw added strength for the elaboration of a 
strategy against imperialism and for the construction of a liberated 
society. 

J. Girodot 
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GOING IT ALONE 


The Autobiography of an Unknown South African, by Naboth 
Mokgatle. London, C. Hurst & Co. £3.25. 


Naboth Mokgatle comes from a village, Phokeng, near Rustenburg in 
the Transvaal. He came as a young man to Pretoria in the early thirties, 
where he later joined the trade union movement and the Communist 
Party and played quite a prominent part. In 1954 he left South Africa 
for England where he has since resided. His life-story recently published 
makes fascinating reading. 

It is quite remarkable how Mr. Mokgatle at nearly sixty years of age 
(he was born in 1911) and living so far from his country for sixteen 
years can still remember such great detail not only about his own 
childhood, but the history of his tribe (the Bafokeng) and his ancestors, 

It is just this detail, on which the writer expends several leisurely — 
chapters before he even comes to his birth and early upbringing, which 
makes his book so authentic and readable, 

His story is typical of many tens of thousands of Africans who came 
from their homes in the countryside to seek jobs in the towns, who if 
they could read his story of increasingly harsh brushes with white 
arrogance and inhumanity, of hardship and indignity would nod and 
agree: it was just like that. 

So too, reading his account of his early awakening of political 
consciousness, his joining the Pretoria branch of the Communist Party 
through his contact with that brilliant and incisive character, Archie 
Lewitton, and his first years in the movement, including attendance at 
the National Party School in Johannesburg in 1943, no Progressive can 
fail to feel sympathy with Mokgatle and his story. 

And that is saying a ood deal; it accounts for 30 out of 39 of the 
chapters of this lengthy autobiography, up to the year 1948, Had he 
left it there one would have been quite happy to draw a veil of 
obscurity over Mokgatle's last years in Pretoria and certain activities 
which, to say the least, do not advance his reputation. But he does not 
leave it there; he Proudly relates and justifies these activities. That 
demands a reply; for in practice he broke from his past path and 
associates, 
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That does not mean to say that he publicly broke with the 
Communist Party or denounced it. Quite on the contrary. Even in this 
book he has nothing but praise for the Party and its members, many of 
whom he mentions by name. ‘I owe to all of them and the Party a debt 
I can never repay,’ he writes (p.241). But, even granting him good 
intentions, the fact is that, at any rate from 1948 onwards Mokgatle 
broke with the Transvaal Council of Non-European Trade Unions of 
which he had been an executive member, and the Pretoria District 
Committee of the C.P. of which he had been a member. 

It appears to have begun with his association with Stephen Tefu, 
who he writes ‘in the late twenties and early thirties joined the 
Communist Party in Johannesburg but got expelled. I never knew why.’ 
In fact Tefu ‘got himself expelled’ for being an incorrigible and 
unrepentant disruptor. It would have been easy for Mokgatle to find 
this out by asking the Party, but there is no evidence that he ever did so, 
or consulted his Party and trade union colleagues in setting up a 
Pretoria ‘General Workers’ Union’, with himself as secretary and Tefu 
as Organiser and chairman. 

From the author's own description (cf. pp.264—266 of his book) it 
is apparent that this was.not really so much a workers’ organisation as a 
sort of office to give legal aid to the innumerable unemployed African 
workers who daily find themselves in trouble with the pass office and 
influx control regulations. Now, I'm not saying there was anything 
wrong with that. Our author became an expert on the pass-laws and 
suchlike matters; he no doubt did better service for his members than 
many a qualified legal man would have done. And at a lower fee, too. 
But that it was a fee, as well as the essential nature of this business or 
profession, becomes clear from this revealing passage: 


Every worker who came to the African General Workers’ Union for help 
was enrolled first and given a membership card showing the amount he 
paid. Because most of the workers came to the union when they were 
already in difficulties, I drew up the constitution in such a way that the 
joining fee was two shillings and sixpence and the subscription two shillings 
a month. But the other clause stipulated that if a member joined and 
wanted services at the same time, he should pay two years’ subscription 
before his complaint was taken up... 

From the subscriptions we paid rent for the office, bought stationery, 
paid the telephone account and drew wages. 
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This was not trade unionism, however much it may have benefited 
individual workers. There is no mention of collective action or even 
discussion. In addition to these activities Mokgatle and Tefu held 
public meetings where they indignantly and eloquently denounced the 
endless crimes of white domination and the Nationalist Party’s neo- 
fascist rule. However much one may sympathise with the indignation 
and admire the eloquence, of which this book provides ample evidence, 
this was a time when what the people needed was not protest but 
organisation; when the united liberation and labour movements were 
stubbornly working to build such organisation, a process to which our 
author and his colleague made a negative contribution despite the 
repeated appeals of their erstwhile colleagues. 

From their office they sent appeals for financial and other support 
to trade union offices all over the world, completely disregarding the 
Transvaal Council of Non-European Trade Unions (later merged into 
SACTU) the recognised federation to which they owed allegiance. 
Such appeals were not without response — the recipients being no doubt 
unaware that Pretoria, despite its being the administrative capital of the 
country, is something of an industrial backwater. Mokgatle even 
succeeded in getting an invitation to a session of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions in Bucharest — though (perhaps upon WFTU receiving 
more accurate information) this was rescinded at the last moment and 
he got no further than Vienna, whence he then made his way to London 
as a refugee. 

In some ways his story puts this reviewer in mind of the 
autobiography of another African trade unionist, Clements Kadalie, 
reviewed in these columns last year (African Communist, No.44). 
Each reveals, involuntarily, that the go-it-alone individualist, however 
gifted, will never build sound and permanent organisations of the 
working class. 

A. Lerumo 
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DEBRAY ON CHILE 


Conversations with Allende, by Regis Debray. N.L.B. 


On September 4, 1970, the popular forces of Chile came to power 
through the ballot box, and the Marxist Socialist, Salvador Allende, 
was in due course proclaimed President. For Chile, for Latin America 
and for the world this was an event of fundamental significance, whose 
repercussions are still being felt and analysed. 

The Popular Unity which Allende led to victory consisted of an 
alliance of various parties, the most important being the Communist 
and Socialist parties, who campaigned on a programme based on the 
elimination of monopoly capitalism and imperialism and the construc- 
tion of a socialist society. 

How was this ‘revolution without guns’ achieved? How far has it 
been able to move towards the implementation of its policies and 
principles? What are its prospects for the future? An illuminating 
discussion of these problems is essayed by the French political 
journalist Regis Debray. 

For Debray, just come from jail after the failure of Che Guevara’s 
mission in Bolivia, Chile presented something of a paradox, contra- 
dicting his thesis that for Latin America as a whole the only road to 
power is through armed people’s struggle. There are historical reasons 
why this was possible in Chile, and Debray sets them out in some 
detail in his introduction to this book. On the whole he feels that 
Chile is an exception to the general rule in Latin America, but he is 
flexible enough to concede that the Chilean road is essentially 
compatible with the teachings of Marxism-Leninism provided certain 
conditions are met. 

What are these conditions? Debray’s fear is that by challenging the 
bourgeoisie on its own ground, the Popular Unity is in danger of being 
compelled to play to the rules of the bourgeois constitution. With the 
administration, the organs of publicity and the main heights of the 
economy still in bourgeois hands, the Allende government's conquest 
of political power can by no means be regarded as the consummation 
of the socialist revolution. The main tasks still lie ahead. 

Allende was able to succeed at the polls partly because of 
disunity in the camp of the enemy. The shock of election defeat has — 
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put the bourgeoisie on their guard. They prepare to defend their 
positions and to launch a counter-attack. Some have already resorted 
to counter-revolutionary violence — witness the assassination of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Rene Schneider. The perpetrators 
of this crime have not yet been brought to justice, thanks to the 
protection afforded to them by their friends in the administration and 
the judiciary. There must be a decisive break, the bourgeois state 
apparatus must be destroyed and the bourgeois control of positions of 
power and influence in the economy and elsewhere eliminated. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the bourgeoisie can rely on the support of 
international, especially United States, imperialism, which is at all 
times capable of taking its own initiatives and exerting independent 
pressures to bring down the Allende regime. The present nationalisation 
measures might precipitate a crisis. l 

The danger of a right-wing coup is matched by weaknesses on the 
side of the forces of the Popular Unity. There could be splits between 
the parties making up the Popular Unity. The Allende regime, 
respecting the niceties of constitutional procedure, could degenerate 
into reformism. Debray finds there is a marked gap between working 
class instinct and working class consciousness — ‘the political 
consciousness of the workers, or their consciousness of the long-term 
strategic interests of the proletariat and its allies in the struggle for 
hegemony, does not seem commensurate with their spontaneous will 
to defend their immediate vital interests’. And secondly, there is a gap 
between the class consciousness and the organisation which is necessary 
to make it effective. Only one quarter of the working class is unionised, 
and unionism is still steeped in economism. At the political level, the 
level of the parties, militancy of policy and leaders is not always 
matched by mobilisation and discipline of the masses, especially in the 
Socialist Party. Many of the best elements in all parties in the Popular 
Unity are now preoccupied with the tasks of government, and 
independent political organisation and education at the rank and file 
level tend to be neglected. 


This cascade of gaps and dislocations leads finally to a certain lack of a 
political leadership capable of mobilising and stimulating the mass 


movement at every level. The governmental function cannot of itself 
stand in for the function of the political vanguard. (Debray’s emphasis.) 
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It. is at this stage that Debray presents his transcript of two long 
discussions he held with President Allende in which these and other 
problems facing the Chilean revolution are analysed and debated. This 
is a fascinating confrontation between the young theoretician and the 
experienced man of action, between the manipulator of ideas and the 
practical politician with a lifetime of experience in the art of organising 
and mobilising people in political action, These discussions are essential 
reading for all who are interested in the problems of bringing about 
social change in the modern world, and especially with the problem of 
gaining and consolidating working class power. 

Perhaps the best tribute to Allende is that his pragmatic Marxist 
approach succeeded in overcoming Debray’s doubts. While as aware as 
ever of the dangers, he concluded: 


The Chilean revolutionary process has every chance of following the 
route it has mapped out for itself, and those who have this responsibility 
are quite determined to take it to its conclusion . . . Comrade Allende 
shows no tendency either to be engulfed by half-measures or to offer his 
throat to the long knives of the enemy. 


If there is a weakness in this book — perhaps inevitable by its very 
nature — it is that Debray places too great an emphasis on the courage, 
integrity, Marxist insight and leadership capacity of the 'comrade 
president’. Doubtless the personality and qualities of a leader can bea 
vital factor — Castro has proved it in Cuba and Allende may well prove 
it again in Chile. 

There is no reason to disagree with this assessment. At the same 
time, Debray: knows as well as anybody that revolutions are not made 
by leaders alone. A Guevara without organised mass support was not 
enough to transform Bolivia. It is the quality and quantity of the 
organised mass support behind him which will determine whether or no 
Allende is able to succeed in his revolutionary mission. This book does 
not fill in the picture. There are brief explanatory notes on the various 
political parties, their history and programmes, but no discussion at all 
of the roles which these parties play in the Popular Unity, in the 
country as a whole, in the mobilisation of the masses. 

Debray is fond of repeating that power grows out of the barrel of a 
gun. But it is not just the President's gun which must be fired in an 
emergency. It is the guns of the organised working class which create 
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the concentrated firepower necessary to forge revolutions. And behind 
each gun is a man or woman with a will and consciousness to bring 
about social change, to create a socialist society on Marxist lines. 

Who is organising these revolutionary battalions, and how? Debray 
says he fears the Socialists are not doing the job adequately. Who then 
is engaged on this vital task? Perhaps the Communists, about whom 
Debray is strangely reticent. If it is too much to ask him to provide all 
the answers in one book, perhaps he can get round to it next time, and 
not leave the reader with an uncomfortable feeling that perhaps he has 
prejudices. 

Z.K. 


ENEMY INDOCTRINATION 


The Terror Fighters, by Al J. Venter: Purnell, Cape Town, 1969. 


The Silent War, by Reg Shay and Chris Vermaak; Galaxie Press, 
Rhodesia, 1971. 


In the conditions in which imperialism is no longer the decisive force 
in world politics, in which imperialism’s every ‘victory’ is the other 
side of and quickly turns into defeat, it has become an objective 
necessity for it to intensify ideological and political warfare in order 
to camouflage the fact that it is, in Lenin’s words, reactionary all along 
the line. 

Imperialism can no longer openly deny the justness of the principle 
of and the struggle for the right of nations to self-determination. It 
tries to laugh off as an alien and archaic relic the sentiment expressed 
by Winston Churchill that he was not elected Prime Minister of the UK 
and the millions over which British imperialism stood master, in order 
to preside over the dissolution of the British empire. 

Yet, to this day, in Southern Africa, in Indo-China, in the Middle 
East, imperialism is waging colonial wars for the continuation of 
imperialist domination, and everywhere seeks ways in which it can cut 
off and compromise the movement towards genuine and complete 
independence. 

In these books, the racists, the colonialists, the imperialists, try to 
justify their brutal colonial wars against the Black peoples' movement 
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for national liberation in Southern Africa; they try to popularise their 
suppression of this movement by fascist methods. 

For the mercenary publicists of imperialism to ‘succeed’ in such an 
exercise, they must of necessity base themselves on lies and half-truths. 
Such is the basis of these books. 

Here, the armies and police forces of reaction are presented as the 
guardians of law and order ‘against anarchy and international 
communism.” 

But we, fighters for national liberation, the underground workers in 
Johannesburg and Salisbury, the brave fighters that fell in Wankie, the 
guerrilla fighters in the forests of the Caprivi, in Angola’s Eastern Front, 
in Mozambique’s Tete Province, the fighters poised to strike at the 
capital of Bissau, we the oppressed peoples of these countries, have 
long known that the Portuguese PIDE,. regardless of changes in its 
official designation, that the South African Bureau of State Security, 
were indeed guardians of law and order. 

But we asked, whose law and order? And for what? Centuries of 
oppression tell us that this is the jackboot law and order of the 
oppressor, for the perpetuation of his armed occupation of our 
countries, his extreme domination and super-exploitation of our people, 
for his rape of our riches, for his contempt for us and all our heritage 
and the murder of the patriots who have stood up and said, enough! 

We, the oppressed, have our own law and order. Today we are 
carrying arms and have resorted to the intricate ways of clandestine 
work, supremely confident in the one aim of imposing that law and 
order — the law and order of the poor, the down-trodden, the despised. 

The enemy presents us in his books as blood-thirsty murderers, 
rapists and plunderers. He raves about a woman who had been ‘tortured 
and raped many times’; of ‘children (who) were hacked to pieces and 
their remains hung from the branches of trees’; of ‘the mob (cutting) 
her body into fragments and (devouring) her flesh." "The savages cut 
the breasts off practically each one of them and pushed sticks of wood 
through their lower parts as they died.” (Shay and Vermaak, pp.109, 
194,195). 

Yet the time will come when the oppressor will have to account for 
the hundreds of patriots he has murdered in his prison fortresses, for 
our mothers and sisters that he has raped at will and for our wealth and 
labour that he has plundered. They will answer as US imperialism will 


answer for the many Vietnam My Lai’s, as Hitler’s Nazis had to answer 
for Lidice and Buchenwald. We, the oppressed know that truth and no 
other. 

The enemy pretends that we are not of the people, deeply embedded 
in their midst, that we are not armed workers, peasants and intellectuals. 

In these books, we are no longer as we know ourselves, sons and 
daughters of our mothers and fathers, born of them and fighting side 
by side with them, but are become the scum of society, driven by 
narcotics and liquor, ‘witchcraft, fetishism and traditional cannibalism.’ 
We are driven to insane terrorism against our own mothers and families, 
‘against our own people. 

Meanwhile the enemy protects our people from us, from the people 
themselves — with pass laws, mass arrests, ‘strategic villages’, napalm 
and chemical weapons. 

But the oppressor himself must, at times, admit the truth for his 
own survival. Here is what Sir Roy Welensky, who needs no 
introduction, writes: 


Three or four years ago, I would have been pretty confident in saying 
that there was little or no support at all by the local tribesmen... for 
the terrorists coming into Rhodesia. However, a careful perusal of 
newspaper reports . . . seems to indicate that there has been a growing 
number of prosecutions and convictions of Rhodesian Africans who... 
have in fact assisted the terrorists once they have entered Rhodesia... 
Unpalatable as it is, the task which faces the Rhodesian government and 
the white Rhodesians is to convince the African people that their interests 
are more likely to be served by working with the whites, rather than 
against them. (Shay and Vermaak, p.226). 


The enemy publicists are forced to admit also the popular nature of 
the MPLA and the war it is waging in Angola. 

But this is a grudging admission. Instead, the enemy tries to play up 
the ‘support’ it is getting from the oppressed. It quotes as its examples 
the ‘strategic villages’ and the puppet troops serving with the enemy 
armies. 

We however know that the policy of strategic villages is in fact a 
measure of the success of the people’s war, which has forced the enemy 
to secure the allegiance of the people by forcing them into these 
military encampments, surrounded with barbed wire, search-lights and 
guns. 
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The enemy is forced to expand his puppet forces by conscription 
and other methods, exactly because of his weakness. . 

He presents all these as a measure of the popularity of colonial and 
racist domination, documented with photographs of black and white 
soldiers lying in ambush side by side and stories of liaison between 
white soldiers and black prostitutes. 

Venter portrays the Portuguese soldiers as ‘men gambling their 
lives on an ideal’ — the creation of ‘one of the great countries of 
Africa and the world’ on the basis of ‘multi-racial cooperation’. 

He quotes a young Portuguese officer as saying ‘We are not like 
South Africa which does not allow its Africans a share in the overall 
security of the nation.’ (p.79). 

And the reasons for this ‘un-South African’ policy? Venter gives the 
answers himself. Portugal is too ‘impecunious’ to ‘afford the implemen- 
tation of apartheid and a totally white army’. And, ‘above all, the 
Portuguese authorities acknowledge that they could never win this war, 
or their other wars in Mozambique or Guinea, without the help of 
their African forces.’ (p.79). 

No talk of ideals will camouflage the one aim of the colonialists — 
to win their wars of aggression for the perpetuation of colonial 
domination. 

Naturally these publicists pose as great defenders of our peoples 
from communism. 

We have no need for such defence. We have taken up arms to defend 
ourselves from the consistent persecutions of the colonialists and the 
racists, for the destruction of the rule of the white imperialist oppressor. 

The existence of the world socialist community has enabled our 
people to arm themselves with the most modern weapons of war, 
creating a basis for the total victory of the forces of national liberation 
over the reactionary forces of the white South of Africa. 

That is why the enemy tries to cut us off from the world socialist 
system, to isolate us from our most consistent allies, and thus to weaken 
and destroy us. 

Lies, half-truths and calumny will not win victory for the oppressor. 
He resorts to them to give an illusory hope to the oppressor nations and 
to demoralise the forces of national liberation, independence and 
social progress. 
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The activities of the oppressed and the poor, who are rising as never 
before, is living proof of their improving mastery of the discipline of 
revolutionary struggle. 

The very appearance of this type of literature, itself but a facet of 
the reactionary offensive of the imperialist-supported white oppressor 
nations, is confirmation of the victories being scored by the national 
liberation movement. 

DELAKUFA 


A POET IS BORN 


Sounds of a Cowhide Drum by Oswald Joseph Mtshali (Renoster 
Books, Johannesburg) 


The heedful owl hooted hilariously 
the birth of a new bard, 
‘Hail! a poet is born.’ 


The words are his own and the poet is Oswald Joseph Mtshali. And 
although these words are written with irony typical of Mtshali, South 
Africa can indeed hail him as among the most important voices of our 
country in the poetic field. Indeed it is difficult to point out anybody 
else in our poetry who can be said to surpass effectively this 30 year-old 
messenger from Soweto. Here is the poetic voice of urban Black South 
Africa in the English language. Here is the bitter life of our people 
spun in the magic of words, of rhythm, of realism and fantasy, of 
passion and wry humour. 

We find in language two kinds of speech: common speech, the 
normal everyday means which people use to communicate, and poetical 
speech, a medium more intense, preserving in a higher degree the 
qualities of rhythm, melody, imagery. Mtshali has succeeded in blending 
the every-day communication with the medium of poetry. The 
resentment of the oppressed people's subconscious being finds a voice 
in his work, 
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I shuffle in the queue 

with feet that patter 

on the station platform 

and stumble into the coach 
that squeezes me like a lemon 
of all the juices of my life... 


or, 


I show him 
the document of my existence 
to be scrutinised and given the nod. 


Perhaps because he is a Black South African, his poems are laced 
with irony, the barbed spear directed at the life created out of the 
oppression of the Black people 


Glorious is this world, 
the world that sustains man 
like a maggot in a carcass... 


and 


‘My child! Dear child,’ she heard, 
‘Suffer for those who live in gilded sin. 
Toil for those who swim in a bowl of pink gin.’ 


But his work is also full of the pride of the African waiting for that 
time when he will be treated once more with the dignity he had known 
in the past: 

Where I'm a man 

amongst men, 

not John or Jim 

but Makhubalo Magudulela . . . 


and not 
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a faceless man 
who lives in the backyard 
of your house. 


Mtshali’s talent ranges from the near classical style of pastoral 
descriptions: 


The rays of the sun 

are like a pair of scissors 
cutting the blanket 

of dawn from the sky, 


to the hard and sharp-edged modernism: 


The sun spun like 

a tossed coin. 

It whirled in the azure sky, 
it clattered into the horizon, 
it clicked in the slot, 

and neon-lights popped 

and blinked, 'Time expired", 
as on a parking meter. 


Where here and there somewhat academic, yet evocative, imagery 
tries to emerge — ‘as unruffled as a duck in a pond’, or *pale and taut 
like a glove on a doctor's hand' — it is over-ridden by the power of 
that imagery drawn out of the grim experiences of South African life, 
like *bones protruding as if chiselled by a sculptor's hand of Famine,’ 
and 


Handcuffs 

have steel fangs 

whose bite is more painful 
than a whole battalion 

of fleas. 
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Here then are the African masses, the detribalised urbanites, the 
countryman just arrived from the Reserves, the reapers in the rural 
areas, the road-workers and night-watchmen, the gangsters dead in the | 
alleys of the townships, the washerwomen, the domestics, the drunks, 
the miners, the inevitable victims of pass laws and police raids, the 
children of the streets — ali brought alive in the short, crisp lines of 
Mtshali’s exciting talent. According to the editors of this volume, he is 
claimed to be ‘the first sustained voice in the English poetry of this 
country for at least twenty years. It is emphatically the voice of our 
day.’ It is hoped that Sounds of a Cowhide Drum will not be the last we 
shall hear of this fine poet. If it is at all necessary to prove that the 
oppressed African people have no need to import humanistic or 
revolutionary literary literature and art to inspire them; that they have 
the power and talent to thrust forth their own — then we need simply 
to point at Oswald Joseph Mtshali. It is hoped that this collection of 
sixty poems will continue to circulate in South Africa. 

GALA 
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BEFORE INTERROGATION ? 


An Epitaph to Ahmed Timol and Others 


Their triumph when landing him 
was like hooking a fish. 

Four days later they told his father 
go pray in the mosque 

your son is dead 

he has fallen from a window 

we have lain him out on a slab. 


Saloojee plunged from this spot 

in 1964, they grinned at Timol 
showing him the seven storey drop 
like you he would not talk. 


Smirking and winking 
enjoying the sport 

they led him three flights up; 
do you like the view 

are you ready to talk? 
you're a prize catch 

do you prefer the honour 

of a bigger splash? 


Playing him out 

at the end of a line 

he refused to break 

under the striking rod; 

patience ran out 

in a sjambok rage 

they flung him to ground 

with a head-wheeling crash 

that covered the marks of the gaff. 


They spoke of the leap 
like an Olympic feat; 

we never use force 

it was a matter of course 
some hang themselves 
some slip on soap 

this one chose to jump. 


The police mouthpiece 
addressed the press 


the seventeenth account of sudden death: 


‘We threaten no one 
We assault no one 

We assume that no one 
would want to escape 
no one 

no one 

no one.’ 


And flicking his tongue 

he wrote an epitaph for all the dead: 
‘We who know the Communists 

know when violence is planned 

they make their people commit suicide 
rather than mention 

their comrades names. 

They are taught to jump out 


before interrogation.’ A.N.C. Kumalo . 
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Editorial from the Rand Daily Mail Johannesburg, 29 October 1971 


This ugliness 
must end 


EVER IN THE HISTORY of South Africa has a full 
judicial Commission of Inquiry been more urgently 
needed than now. It is imperative that the Prime Minister 
appoint one forthwith to investigate the methods of in- 
terrogation used by the Security Police. If he fails to do 
so then the public will be left to assume the worst. 
As things stand there are probably few South Africans 
who don't believe in their own minds that the Security 
' Police use third-degree methods. Many may justify it on 
the grounds that “we are at war” and these detainees are 
“enemies of the State”. But that is another matter, What 
is important here is that nearly everyone believes it is 
happening and for that reason it is the State's duty to 
establish the truth publicly and conclusively. 
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The 17 deaths 


- 
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Thus Miss Stephanie Kemp, who claimed an interroga- 
tor had beaten her head against the floor, was paid R1 000 
plus costs. Mr Alan Brooks, who claimed his ankle had 
been broken, was paid an undisclosed sum. Mr. Gabriel 
Mbindi, who claimed he had suffered "cruel and brutal" 
assaults — including electric shock torture — was paid 
R3 000. And only last April the widow of the Imam Ab- 
dullah Haron, who died in detention, was paid R5 000. 

Which brings us to this alarming matter of the deaths. 
To the best of our knowledge there have been 17 so far. 
Incredibly, one remains unidentified: only the statistical 
fact of his death was disclosed by the Minister cf Justice 
in reply to a parliamentary question in January, 1969. 

Of these, 10 are said to have committed suicide. And 
the vital question here is, what drove them to do so? Was 
it to ensure that they did not disclose information vital 
to some underground cause? Or was it because they could 
no longer endure the interrogation? 

There are other questionable matters, too. Mr. Ahmed 
Timol is the second detainee to have plunged from a 
high-storey window. Bars were secured to the upper 
windows of The Grays after Mr. Suliman Salojee fell to 
his death in 1964. Wasn't the same done at John Vorster 
Square when the Security Police moved there? 


Official silence 


Then there was the case of Mr. Nicodemus Kgoathe, 
wbo was said to have slipped in a shower room and died 
of concussion. And the Imam, who was said to have 
fallen down a flight of Steps and sustained 26 bruises 
and other injuries—not all of which, according to the 
P iid magistrate, could have been caused by such a 
all. 


But there has been no Commission of Inquiry into any 
of this. Not even after Mrs. Catherine Taylor, the MP 
for Wynberg, named a police Sergeant whom she said 
had assaulted the Imam—and named two other police- 
men whom she said knew about this and were covering 
up the facts. 


It is bad enough in the tirst place that the Security 
Police should have such sweeping powers; they go way 
beyond what would be considered safe for democracy 
in any normal Western democracy. If, as the Govern- 
ment argues, unusual conditions in South Africa warrant 
the granting of these unusual powers, then they should 


be accompanied by unusual vigilance to ensure that there 


is no abuse. 

But instead of this, the attitude of the authorities 
seems to be to avoid inquiry when questionable things 
happen. : ` . 
` And there have certainly been enough questionable 
things in the eight years since detention without tria] 
began in earnest. 


Many allegations 


To begin with solitary confinement — which seems to 
be standard procedure with the Security Police — is 
itself highly questionable. When it first began under the 
90-Day law, 60 psychiatrists, psychologists and medical 
specialists of the highest repute put their names to a 
statement condemning it as “inhuman” and equating it 
with physical torture. Since then the laws have become 
tougher and there have been instances of people being 
detained incommunicado and sometimes even unbe- 
known to the public, for as long as two years. 

There have been detainees who had to go to hospital 
or receive medical treatment after their release At least 
one we know of spent 43 days in a mental institution. 

There have been sworn affidavits from detainees alleg- 
ing that they have been made to stand in one spot while 
being ceaselessly interrogated for periods ranging up to 
70 hours. 

There have been statements in court and in Parliament 
about detainees alleging that they have been assaulted 
and subjected to electric shock torture. 

Yet in none of these cases has the truth been fully test- 
ed. In each case the authorities have shown a reluctance 
to have the allegations publicly ventilated, even when 
there have been excellent opportunities for this with de- 
tainees bringing court actions claiming damages for ill- 
treatment. The State has preferred to settle out of court 
“without admitting liability", 
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Not even after the Rev. Bernard Wrankmore had 
fasted for 66 days. And not even though the Prime 
Minister has shown a great readiness to appoint Com- 
missions of Inquiry into much lesser matters, 

Worst of all, however, is that the authorities seem to 
feel no need to inform the public when these things 
happen. There was no announcement of Mr. Timol’s 
death, nor of Mr. Mohammed Essop's still unexplained 
hospitalisation. The public learnt of them yesterday only 
because relatives telephoned this newspaper. 

The Chief of the Security Police is silent. The Com- 
missioner of Police is silent. The Minister of Justice is 
sileht. The Prime Minister is silent. Seventeen men have 
died in detention but the authorities think it is none 
of your damned business to know anything about it. 

This is the arrogance of unlimited power that only 
a full inquiry can mitigate. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


TORTURE IN ALGERIA 


From the Socialist Vanguard Party of Algeria (External Delegation): 


Dear Comrades, 

We read with great interest the article of Comrade A. Langa on 
“France and Africa” which was published in your issue No. 46. 

We appreciate very much your efforts to give African readers a clear 
analysis of French imperialism’s action against the African National 
Movement of Liberation and specially against our country which is 
fighting for its economic independence against foreign monopolies. 

Our Party, although compelled to work underground, has supported 
all progressive steps taken by President Boumedienne’s Government 
and is calling for a united front of all Algerian anti-imperialist patriots 
to safeguard the conquests of our revolution and oppose all manoeuvres 
from extemal and internal reaction. 

But we must say that in our country as in other Arab countries 
internal reaction with the help of imperialist agents tries to mislead 
anti-imperialist patriots, to divide their ranks by fostering anti-commun- 
ism and they do succeed in their attempts. This explains why comrades 
of our Party, why trade-unionists and members of the Union of 
Students have been arrested and kept in prison until now. 

We think that these facts endanger gravely the progress of the 
Algerian Revolution and that they should not be hidden from the 
African readers who justly give their sympathy to our country. That is 
why we must correct what you write on page 86 about a boy who was 
arrested and tortured in Algiers last May. You write: 
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Thus in early May all French teaching staff in the Universities of Algiers, 
Oran and Constantine went on strike, on the pretext that a French 
schoalboy has been ‘tortured’ by Algerian police. This excuse was so 
blatantly flimsy that even the bourgeois press linked the teachers’ strike 
to the oil dispute... . 


Unfortunately, it was not a pretext but a fact. The French boy is the. 
stepson of Comrade Abdelhamid Benzine, former Editor of Alger 
Republicain and one of the leaders of our Party. Abdelhamid Benzine 
has been now working underground for nearly five years and the 
Algerian police have been actively searching for him without success. 
The boy, aged 15, has effectively been arrested, beaten and tortured 
with electricity for one day and one night in order to obtain from him 
indications to arrest his father and other members of our Party. The 
case is not a single one, most comrades: that have been arrested 
(including Comrade Bachir Hadj Ali, former secretary of the Algerian 
Communist Party) have been submitted to savage torture and have 
brought open witness of the treatment they had to endure. 

The mother of the boy ~ a Communist herself ~ is a teacher and 
that is sufficient to explain the solidarity of the other teachers. 
Evidently, the imperialist press and the enemies of progressive Algeria 
take advantage of such things to attack our country but the responsi- 
bility for the harm done to it lies on the anticommunist elements and 
those who protect them, not on progressive propig who denounce 
repression and torture. 

Fraternally yours, 
H. ALLEG. 


A. Langa comments: 
1 would like to apologise sincerely to the comrades of the Parti de 
VAvant-Garde Socialiste d’Algerie, both for the political mistake 
I made, and for the personal distress which may have been caused, 
The information relevant to this point was taken from Le Monde: I 


should clearly have been more wary of the lies of the capitalist 
press. 
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FIFTY 
FIGHTING 
YEARS 


by A. Lerumo, 


1971 marks the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Communist Party of South Africa. 

The present volume-based on a series of articles contributed 
to the Party organ, The African Communist — troces the 
Party's development from early origins as a left-wing with in 
the predominantly white labour movement into a fighting 
vanguard of national liberation. 

The story is prefaced by an Introductory chapter outlining 
three hundred years of European penetration, conquest and 
domination in South Africo. A number of valuable historic 
documents are appended to the text. 
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